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IAN CLUNIES ROSS 


Kt., C.M.G., D.V.Se. (Syd.), Hon. LL.D. (Melb.), F.A.A. 
1899-1959 


By the death on June 20th of Sir Ian Clunies Ross the Australian 
Institute lost an old, devoted, and valued friend. He was associated 
with the Institute from the very earliest days of the New South Wales 
Branch, and indeed with its two predecessors, the New South Wales 
Branch of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the New 
South Wales Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which 
merged to form the present branch on 27 August 1929. He was one of 
the Honorary Secretaries of the Branch in 1930 and 1931, and he 
organised and edited one of the early publications of the Institute, 
Australia and the Far East: Diplomatic and Trade Relations. Clunies 
Ross was President of the New South Wales Branch from 1941 to 
1944, and Chairman of the Victorian Branch from July 1951 to 
June 1953. He was also prominent in the Commonwealth Council of 
the Institute from its inception and, was President of the Council 
from August 1941 to August 1945. 

As well as giving generously of his services as an administrator, 
Ian Clunies Ross contributed greatly to the intellectual life of the 
Institute. In his addresses to members and his contributions to dis- 
cussions and publications there was evident a wide and deep experi- 
ence in human affairs and in international relations and, what 
distinguished him even more than his high achievements as a 
scientist, administrator, and man of affairs, a great humanity. The 
Institute is the poorer for his passing. 


J.A. 
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ARTICLES 
KHRUSHCHOV AND THE RESUSCITATION 
OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
T. H. RIGBY* 


HISTORY IS NOT LACKING in cases of hoary and respected institutions 
apparently condemned forever to a secondary or purely formal role 
which acquire, with changed political circumstances, a vital and 
perhaps decisive influence over events. This might be said, for 
instance, of the English Parliament in the seventeenth century. The 
recent history of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party provides a twentieth century example, appropriately explosive 
in both the speed and evidently episodic character of its recrudescence. 

Supreme authority in the Party is formally vested in its Con- 
gresses, which used to be held annually in the early years of the 
régime and are now supposed to be convened every four years. The 
Central Committee, according to the Party Rules, is elected by the 
Congress and exists to carry out its decisions.’ 

There is, of course, nothing unusual in the relationship between 
a party’s Congress and its executive bodies being very different in 
practice from what they are on paper. We do not really expect Con- 
gresses to work out policies; at the most they choose between rival 
groups of leaders and the policies which these have brought to the 
Congress. CPSU Congresses have never even performed this role. 
Although in the early years they sometimes provided the platform 
for criticism of the Party leadership, and later for the condemnation 
of defeated groups of leaders, they have always been effectively 
controlled by the dominant group in the leadership, and the latter 
have never behaved as if the Congress placed the slightest restrictions 
upon their actions. 

However, if Soviet Party Congresses do not in fact exercise the 
sovereign rights formally vested in them, it is not the Central Com- 
mittee which has usurped these. Although the Central Committee 
was intended to be the Party’s supreme executive body (in mid-1917 
it had nine voting members and four non-voting members), from 
the eve of the October Revolution on decisions have usually been 
taken by various standing and ad hoc inner bodies. The importance 
of such inner groups was given formal recognition at the Eighth 
Party Congress in 1919, which approved the amendment of the 


* The author is Senior Lecturer in Russian at the Canberra University College. 
1. Rules of the C.P.S.U., paras. 24, 25 and 28. 
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Rules to provide for a Political Bureau, Organizational Bureau and 
Secretariat of the Central Committee.? However, the Rules have never 
attempted a frank and accurate description of the role of these bodies, 
their mutual relationships and relationships with the Central Com- 
mittee as a whole, let alone the position of various semi-formal 
groups which from time to time have exercised authority in various 
fields (such as Stalin’s ‘fivesomes’ and so on, the ‘bureau of the 
Presidium’, etc.) * 

With the emergence of these inner groups, the Central Com- 
mittee did not immediately acquire a new role. For a time after 
1919 it provided an alternative forum to them within which current 
issues might be discussed and settled. Its gradual withdrawal from 
such current executive functions is reflected in the growing infre- 
quency of its meetings. In the six months preceding the Tenth 
Congress in March 1921 the Central Committee, like the Politburo, 
met on the average once a week. In the following year it met only 
15 times, while the Politburo met 109 times and the Orgburo 159 
times.* Thenceforth its meetings became rarer with each succeeding 
year and by the late ’twenties it was not unusual for several months 
to pass without the Central Committee being convened. 

Displacement of the Central Committee from close day to day 
control over the execution of policies went hand in hand with a 
rapid growth in size, which soon changed it from a compact com- 
mittee to a large unwieldy body and ultimately to a small public 
meeting. 


TABLE 1 


Growth in Size of the Central Committee 
1917-1956° 
May 1917— 9 voting and 4 non-voting members 
1919— 19 
1921— 25 
1923— 40 
1925— 63 
1927— 71 
19389 — 71 
1952 — 125 
1956 — 133 


2. KPSS resoliutsiakh i resheniakh s’ezdov, konferentsii i plenumakh Ts K 
(7th edit. Moscow, 1953, Vol. I, pp. 442-443). 

8. On the ‘fivesomes’ etc. see ‘The Dethronement of Stalin’ (Khrushchov’s 
‘secret speech’), Manchester Guardian, 1956, p. 31. 

4. Izvestia Te K RKP (b), No. 29, March, 1921 and No. 40, March, 1922. See 
further ibid, No. 5 (63) May, 1924. 

5. Based on the lists of CC members published after the Party Congresses held’ 
in these years. 
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For some time, however, no-one seems to have questioned the 
assumption that the Politburo and other inner bodies were merely, 
as it were, sub-committees of the ‘full’ Central Committee, wholly 
answerable to it for all their activities, and throughout the ’twenties 
matters under dispute in the Politburo continued to be referred to 
it for decision and it remained the principal platform from which 
major policy changes were launched. The process of its transforma- 
tion into a kind of ‘Soviet Parliament’ was already well under way 
before the death of Lenin, and appears to have enjoyed his approval. 

This new role of the Central Committee did not long out-live the 
political factors which gave rise to it. The most obvious of these 
factors was the disunity within the Politburo, disunity which was 
largely concealed during Lenin’s lifetime, but which broke out into 
the open almost immediately after his death. This enhanced the 
importance of the Central Committee as the supreme court of 
appeal short of the Party Congress. But scarcely less important 
was the absence of close, organic links between the Politburo (the 
chief policy-making body in the Party) and the Party’s administra- 
tive machinery (the ‘apparatus’). The Party apparatus, which almost 
atrophied during the first year of Bolshevik rule, was built up in 
1919-1921 to become the most powerful instrument of rule in the 
country, its officials at each level having authority over the activities 
of all governmental and extra-governmental bodies in their area. 
Appointment of these officials and direction of their work was the 
main responsibility not of the Politburo but of the other two bodies 
set up beside it, the Orgburo and the Secretariat. By the time of 
Lenin’s death in January 1924, one member of the Politburo, Stalin, 
had secured, by energetic exploitation of his position as General 
Secretary of the Party, close personai control over both these 
bodies, and through them over the Party apparatus throughout the 
country. 

The apparatus was converted into a highly centralized and strongly 
disciplined bureaucratic ‘service’, directed by Stalin. Stalin’s control 
of the Party apparatus enabled him to ensure that the selection of 
local delegates to Party Congresses provided a majority for elements 
sympathetic to him. More than this, as the development of the 
Central Committee into a ‘Soviet Parliament’ proceeded, and more 
and more representatives of local Party organizations were brought 
into it, it was inevitable that these representatives should be men 
owing to Stalin the positions by virtue of which they were chosen 
for the Central Committee. When matters were referred from the 
Politburo to the Central Committee, how could the apparatus-men 
therein be expected to be impartial in arbitrating between their 
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‘boss’ and rival members of the Politburo ? 

This situation, and the tactics employed by Stalin to take maxi- 
mum advantage of it, have often been described.® Here I wish merely 
to consider the relative roles of the various institutions involved. 
By the time of Lenin’s death, the Politburo was firmly established 
as the most authoritative of the Party’s inner organs of rule, and 
the most senior Party leaders were concentrated in it. However great 
Stalin’s control over the Party apparatus, he could not win supreme 
authority in the country until he could dominate the Politburo. Any 
attempt to use the Party apparatus to seize full power against a 
majority in the Politburo would almost certainly have failed. His 
strategy, therefore, was to make alliances within the Politburo to 
isolate, in turn, his most serious rivals and avoid being isolated 
himself, while using control of the apparatus gradually to 
pack the ‘full’ Central Committee with loyal followers, and then to 
manipulate the Central Committee first to harass and ultimately to 
purge his opponents in the Politburo and replace them with his own 
men. 

Once the Politburo had been converted into as pliant an instrument 
of Stalin’s will as were the other inner Party bodies, the need for 
a ‘Soviet Parliament’, as a court of appeal from the Politburo, lapsed. 
This role of the Central Committee virtually came to an end with its 
meeting of November 1929, which expelled Bukharin from the 
Politburo.? For several years thereafter, however, indeed right up 
to the Second World War, the Central Committee continued to be 
convened every few months to give its formal approval to major 
decisions. This reflected Stalin’s concern to retain as many as possible 
of the trappings of ‘inner party democracy’ to help legitimize his 
power, and also helped highlight the importance of the matters 
concerned. 

This pseudo-‘parliamentary’ phase of the Central Committee’s 
existence did not survive the outbreak of war. In the last twelve 
years of Stalin’s lifetime the Central Committee appears to have 
met only three times.* Its role as a honorific body, membership of 
which conferred special status but no special powers, a role which 
had assumed increasing importance throughout the ’thirties, now 


6. See, e.g. I. Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography, London, 1949; M. 
Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, Harvard, 1953, pp. 156-166 ; L. Trotsky, Stalin, 
London, 1947, Chaps. XI and XII and Supplement II. 

7. KPSS v resoliutsiakh ... Vol. 2, pp. 542-548. 

8. In January 1944, to approve changes in the federal constitutional structure 
(KPSS v resoliutsiakh . .. Vol. 2, p. 1018); February 1947, on agriculture 
(ibid., pp. 1045-1093); and after the Nineteenth Congress in October 1952 to 
approve the reorganised inner bodies (Pravda, October 17, 1952). 
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appeared to be its sole reason for existence. 

The membership of the Central Committee in the latter part of 
the Stalin era consisted of the occupants of the most senior posts 
in the various sections of the central and regional Party and Govern- 
mental machines, and in the other major hierarchies and fields of 
activity — the armed forces, political police, trade unions, etc. There 
was little change in the proportions in which these were represented 
as between the Eighteenth Congress in 1939 and the Nineteenth in 
1952. 


TABLE 2 
Posts Held by Central Committee Members 
1939 and 1952, 
Voting Non Total per- Voting Non Total Per- 
Members Voting cent Members Voting cent 
Central Party 

Officials 7 - 5 13 4 17 1.2 
Regional Party 

Secretaries 15 24 28 57 21 78 33.2 
Central Govt. 

Officials 27.8 
Regional Govt. 

Officials 5.7 9.2 
Military 13 11.0 
Police 5 3.4 
Comsomol, 

T.U. ete. - 2.9 2.5 
Industry 1.5 
Ideology and 

‘Culture’ — - 3 2.1. 6.0 
Unidentified 11 1l 7.8 1.3 


Total 68 139 


An essentially honorific body, consisting of those who had reached 
the top in the various sectors of the politico-administrative structure, 
and functionally moribund — such were the apparent features of 
the Central Committee inherited by Stalin’s successors in 1953. Still, 
the Party Presidium, in which supreme power now resided, was, 
after all, the Presidium of the Central Committee, and it was inevit- 
able that its members, in their concern for legitimation of their 
rule, should bring the Central Committee into play. It was a joint 
meeting of the Central Committee, the Council of Ministers and the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet which ratified the allocation of 
jobs effected by the Old Guard immediately after Stalin’s death. 


9. The 1939 Central Committee is listed in XVIII s’ezd VKP(b), p. 688 ; the 
1952 Central Committee in Pravda, October 15, 1952. The posts of members 
were identified from references in the Soviet press in the period of their 
election. 
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It was the Central Committee, meeting alone, which approved 
Malenkov’s resignation from the Party Secretariat a week later. 
After a further four months, the Central Committee was called 
together again, to express its approval for the arrest of one of the 
members of the Presidium, Beria, and his principal supporters.’® 

Thus, in the months immediately following the death of Stalin, 
the answerability of the Presidium to the full Central Committee, in 
matters affecting the composition of the Party’s inner bodies, was 
reaffirmed. This was the first phase in the resuscitation of the 
Central Committee. 

The second phase began in September 1953, and was the direct 
reflection of the activities of the new First Secretary, Khrushchov.™ 
In the general parcelling out of fields of responsibility among the 
inner leadership, Khrushchov appears to have been charged with 
overall guidance of agriculture. This was perhaps the least glamorous 
sector of the economy in a country dedicated to large-scale industrial- 
ization ; nevertheless it was the sector where improvements were 
most obviously and most urgently needed. Khrushchov threw himself 
energetically into the task of securing these improvements by sponsor- 
ing a series of sensible, practical reforms and removing some of the 
more irrational features of the farm system. However, he was not con- 
tent merely to have these measures implemented through the ordinary 
administrative channels. Instead, he launched them with consider- 
able publicity at specially convened meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee. Such meetings were held in September 1953, February-March 
1954, June 1954 and January 1955. 

Apart from an isolated instance in 1947, the Central Committee 
had not been given an opportunity of discussing economic affairs 
since before the war. At this series of meetings, moreover, Khrush- 
chov set an example of frankness and plain speaking unknown since 
the ’twenties, and took the greatest pains to explain the reasons 
for the measures he was proposing. There can be little doubt that 
many Central Committee members were deeply gratified and flat- 
tered by being thus taken into the First Secretary’s confidence, and 
by his apparent awareness of a responsibility towards them for the 
work under his jurisdiction. For two years no other Presidium 
Il, p. 1161. 


11. It is worth noting that Khrushchov’s election as First Secretary in 
September 1953 did not create, but merely acknowledged, the fact of his dominance 
of the Central Committee Secretariat. Since Malenkov’s resignation from the 
Secretariat in March he had been the only Central Committee Secretary with 
@ seat on the Presidium and was therefore answerable there for the work of the’ 
whole Party apparatus. 
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member followed suit, so Khrushchov went unrivalled as the pro- 
tagonist of ‘restoring Leninist norms in Party life.’ 

At the same time, many lines of policy pursued by Khrushchov 
could not fail to win the support of large groups of Central Com- 
mittee members. For the Party apparatchiki who, after all, made 
up over half the Central Committee, the First Secretary stood for 
the restoration of the primacy of the Party machine as against 
first the Police, and then the Central Government machine. Typical 
of the measures sponsored by Khrushchov to this end was the 
abolition in September 1953 of the local organs of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the transfer of control over the kolkhozes to groups 
of officials of the district party committees stationed in the Machine 
and Tractor Stations.’* This ensured that agricultural matters were 
referred up through Party rather than Government channels. For 
local officials as a whole, including provincial and republic govern- 
ment officials, Khrushchov stood for the extension of their powers 
at the expense of the Central Ministries. It is worth noting at this 
point that Khrushchov’s consistent advocacy of measures of adminis- 
trative decentralization served his cause in two ways: not only did 
’ it foster good will among provincial officialdom, but it enhanced 
the powers of the Central Party apparatus by virtue of the super- 
visory responsibilities vested in the republic and provincial Party 
bureaus. 

During the first phase of the Central Committee’s revival, in the 
months immediately following Stalin’s death, it assumed again the 
‘pseudo-parliamentary’ role which it had played during the ’thirties. 
In the second phase, however, after September 1953, it began to 
behave like the Central Committee of the ’twenties, that ‘Soviet 
Parliament’, which was constantly called upon to declare itself on 
questions under dispute in the Politburo, and which Stalin manipu- 
lated to such effect in his struggles with the various opposition 
groups.'* Among those of his policies which Khrushchov referred 
to meetings of the Central Committee for ratification after his 
assumption of the First Secretaryship, some were known to be 
opposed by certain Presidium leaders — such as the virgin lands 
programme (February 1954 meeting) and the rapprochement with 
Yugoslavia (July 1955 meeting). Thus, it seemed that Khrushchov 
was seeking to establish the Central Committee’s right to the last 


12. Pravda, September 18, 1953. 

13. It is not impossible that the March meeting, at which Malenkov resigned 
from the Secretariat, was already the scene of differences between the leaders. 
In the absence of any evidence on this, however, it is more likely that the issue 


was fully settled in the Presidium, and the CC was merely asked for its formal 
approval. 
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word in major issues on which differences existed within the 
Presidium. 

While Khrushchov was working to enhance the Central Com- 
mittee’s role and to promote his credit among its members, he did 
not neglect those more direct measures available to the First Secre- 
tary to build up Central Committee support. A study of major 
appointments between 1953 and 1956 suggests that there may have 
been some sort of understanding about the allocation of patronage 
among Presidium members during this period as a result of which 
Khrushchov received a more or less free hand within the Party 
apparatus, the principal say over agricultural appointments, and 
a major role in the purging and re-staffing of the police apparatus, 
but seems to have had little influence within the majority of depart- 
ments of the Central Government. However, although the Central 
Ministries lying outside Khrushchov’s jurisdiction contributed about 
a quarter of the Central Committee membership, and considerable 
authority over these appointments lay with the Premier (Malenkov 
till February 1955, then Bulganin), the latter had to share patronage 
opportunities in the government machine with the six other 
Presidium members holding positions in the Council of Ministers. 
Thus, while the patronage directly and almost exclusively disposed of 
by Khrushchov included about 35 per cent. of the posts holding 
Central Committee status, no other member of the Presidium had 
in his gift more than a handful of such posts. There is ample evidence 
that Khrushchov made energetic use of these opportunities. 

Starting with the closing months of 1953, there was a continuous 
stream of appointments to major party, agricultural and police 
posts of officials who had previously worked closely under Khrush- 
chov when he was Party boss in the Ukraine (1938-1949) or the 
Moscow Region (1949-1953). Stalwarts of the Ukrainian Party 
Organization now took over a number of major provincial com- 
mittees in the RSFSR ; e.g., A. P. Kirilenko became First Secretary 
at Sverdlovsk, A. I. Struev at Molotov (now Perm), M. M. Stak- 
hursky at Khabarovsk, V. S. Markov at Orel, etc. Former Ukrainian 
L. I. Brezhnev became Party boss in the third largest republic — 
Kazakhstan. The Central Committee’s Department of Party Organs 
for the RSFSR, which controls major appointments throughout the 
Russian Republic, was entrusted to V. A. Churaev, another old 
Ukrainian associate of Khrushchov. V. V. Matskevich and L. R. 
Korniets, both of whom held major administrative posts under 
Khrushchov in the Ukraine in the post-war period, became Ministers 
of Agriculture and of Agricultural Procurement respectively. I. A. ° 
Serov, Khrushchov’s police chief in the Ukraine in 1939-1941, be- 
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came Chairman of the new Committee on State Security. His deputy 
(probably in charge of personnel) was K. F. Lunev, a local party 
official in Moscow when Khrushchov ran the provincial committee 
there. N. P. Dudorov, the new M.V.D. Minister, another product of 
Khrushchov’s local Moscow apparatus, later worked as one of 
Khrushchov’s department chiefs in the Central Committee. These 
are some of the more conspicuous cases. 

Apart from products of the Khrushchov machines in the Ukraine 
and Moscow, there was another group of officials who appear to 
have been particularly favoured by Khrushchov. These were men 
who had served in the Leningrad Party organization when it was 
under Zhdanov and who had somehow survived the massive purge 
of Zhdanovites conducted by Malenkov and Beria in 1949 (the 
‘Leningrad Case’). No doubt Khrushchov felt he could rely on the 
support of these men. against his major rival, Malenkov. Old 
Leningraders now took over in Leningrad itself (F. R. Kozlov), 
in the Gorky and Maritime provincial committees (N. A. Ignatov 
and T. F. Shtykov respectively), and another (A. B. Aristov) became 
secretary of the Central Committee, apparently responsible for Party 
cadres. 

The various policies and programmes sponsored and directed by 
Khrushchov, such as his agricultural campaigns, administrative 
decentralization, and the restoration of Party control in the State 
Security organs, provided ample cover for his manipulation of 
‘cadres’. A few remarks made by Khrushchov at the February 1954 
meeting of the Central Committee offer a glimpse of this cover at 
work. . 

‘In organising the struggle to implement the decisions of the 
September plenary meeting, the Central Committee [apparatus] 
accords special importance to reinforcing republic, territorial, 
regional and district Party committees .. . 

‘Naturally the CC has paid the closest attention to the activity 
of the Party bodies in republics, territories and regions where big 
defects have been tolerated in the development of agriculture. Since 
the September plenary meeting reports have been considered in the 
CC from the Central Committees of the Kazakh and Moldavian Com- 
munist Parties and the Bashkir, Tula, Kostroma, Molotov, Astrak- 
han, Voronezh, Novgorod, Velikie Luki; Kalinin, Bryansk, Smolensk, 
Crimean, Orel and Yaroslavl Regional Committees . . . 

‘In considering the question together with the members of the 
Bureau [of the Party Committees concerned] we brought the 
defects to light and came to certain general conclusions, but did not 
adopt any [formal] decisions, agreeing instead to call a plenary 
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meeting of the Party committee concerned, to discuss the matters 
which had arisen. A representative of the Central Committee 
[apparatus] attended this meeting, and pointed out the defects 
which had been revealed’.'* 

In fact not only did the representative of the Central apparatus 
‘point out the defects’, but in most cases he effected changes in local 
Party bosses. Altogether some 45 of the 84 First Secretaries of 
republic and regional Party Committees coming directly under the 
Central Committee were changed in the two and a half years 
between Khrushchov’s assumption of the First Secretaryship and 
the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956. It seems safe to 
assume that by then there were few if any provincial Party bosses 
left in office about whose support Khrushchov did not feel pretty 
confident in the event of a crisis. There is also little doubt that 
Khrushchov was behind many of the changes of republic premiers 
and provincial executive committee chairmen in this period.'® 


TABLE 3 
Strength of Khrushchov’s Support 
Among Central Committee Members, 1956” 
Number of Members 
Voting Non- Total 
voting 
GROUP A 
Ex Khrushchov’s Ukrainian 
Party Machine 20 
Ex Khrushchov’s Moscow 
Regional Party Machine 8 
In CC Apparatus under 
Khrushchov 
Holding Senior Agricultural 
Posts under Khrushchov 
Leningraders 
Favourably mentioned by 
Khrushchov—later promoted 3 1.5 
Progressive Total 46 3 81 32 
GROUP B 
Other Provincial Party Officials 34 27 61 24 
Other Provincial Government Officials ? 8 15 6 
Total 87 70 157 62 
Total CC Membership 133 122 255 100 


14. N. S. Khrushchov, O dal’neishem uvelichenii proizvodstva zerna v strane 
i ob osvoenii tselinnykh i zalezhnykh zemel’. Moscow, 1954, p. 50. 

15. There is ample evidence that selection of Chairmen of executive com- 
mittees of Soviets is the responsibility of the Party, and not the Government 
apparatus, at the next higher level. See, e.g. Partiinaia zhizn’, No. 8, 1946, p. 34. 

16. CC listed in, XX s’ezd KPSS. Stenograficheskii otchot, Moscow, 1956, Vol. 
II, pp. 500-508 ; posts and careers identified from official Soviet sources. 
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Table 3, based on an analysis of the Central Committee member- 
ship as it emerged from the Twentieth Party Congress, represents 
an attempt to draw up a balance sheet of Khrushchov’s efforts to 
create Central Committee support since 1953. Group A comprises 
categories of officials who must be regarded as deeply committed 
to Khrushchov, and whose careers would be disastrously affected by 
the triumph of Khrushchov’s rivals. Group B comprises provincial 
officials lacking any obvious personal commitment to Khrushchov, 
but who enjoyed his patronage at least negatively in the sense of 
being retained in office through the various waves of changes 
effected by him. 

This table shows that by early 1956 about a third of the Central 
Committee membership were people closely committed to Khrushchov, 
while almost another third were more likely to support him than 
his rivals. The remaining 98 voting and non-voting members included 
some 54 Central Government officials and 11 Foreign Office Officials. 
Many of these had close career links with other members of the 
Presidium, and this group as a whole must have felt their interests 
threatened by Khrushchov’s measures of decentralization and assert- 
ing Party control. The 19 service chiefs elected to the CC were 
an unknown factor. 

The strong following which Khrushchov enjoyed in the full Central 
Committee by 1956 was not matched in the Presidium, whose 
voting membership included only one of his protégés (Kirichenko). 
And the Presidium was, after all, still the supreme policy-making 
body in the country. Although the responsibility of the Presidium 
to the full Central Committee had been re-affirmed, and the 
latter’s authority had more than once been invoked against dissenters 
in the Presidium, there is no evidence that the Central Committee 
had ever been mobilized to overrule a majority in the Presidium. 
Any attempt of Khrushchov’s to do so would naturally have been 
regarded as a move to replace ‘collective leadership’ by one-man 
rule, and would undoubtedly have thrown most uncommitted CC 
members and perhaps some of his supporters into the rival camp. 
The supremacy of the Presidium extended to its own composition. 
Though Khrushchov’s Presidium colleagues had to reconcile them- 
selves to a large increase in his Central Committee following, they 
could, and did, prevent his building up a voting machine in ‘the 
Presidium. And though five of Khrushchov’s supporters were 
admitted to candidate (non-voting) status in the Presidium after 
the Twentieth Congress, there were no changes in its voting member- 
ship. 
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Khrushchov’s position was now reminiscent of Stalin’s in the mid- 
*twenties. His main strength lay in the full Central Committee and 
the provincial bureaucracy. In the Presidium (Stalin’s Politburo) 
he had to proceed by way of alliances, concession and compromise. 
It would be idle to speculate upon the reactions of the other members 
of the Presidium to Khrushchov’s success in building up support 
at the intermediate and local levels. It cannot be assumed, however, 
that they necessarily saw much danger in this, so long as he was 
prevented from packing the Presidium. If any of them thought of 
the parallel with the situation in the mid-’twenties and its aftermath, 
this may not have seemed very pertinent, at least so far as the role 
of the Central Committee was concerned. Such a view would have 
been understandable in the circumstances, though proved wrong by 
subsequent events. 

There is no need to trace here in detail the developments leading 
up to the crisis of June 1957. It is worth recalling the salient back- 
ground facts, however. The Soviet leadership appears to have been 
deeply divided on two major issues during 1956 — ‘de-Stalinization’ 
and economic planning and administration. Khrushchov was deeply 
committed to the ‘de-Stalinization’ programme (‘liquidating the 
effects of the cult of personality’), which led to such embarrassing 
and dangerous consequences towards the end of the year. The Sixth 
Five Year Plan, approved by the Twentieth Congress, ran into 
serious trouble within its first few months (it was later scrapped) 
and the whole mechanism of industrial planning and control came 
under discussion, a variety of more or less radical solutions evidently 
being espoused by different leaders. When the Central Committee 
was finally convened, after a ten months’ break, in December 1956, 
the de-Stalinizers managed to avoid discussion of the effects of their 
policies, and the agenda was limited to the second issue.’ It obviously 
suited Khrushchov to have attention concentrated upon difficulties 
for which he could not be held responsible and over which his 
opponents were divided. At this meeting, for the first time since 
1953, he found it expedient to remain in the background and seems 
to have made only one rather demagogic intervention concerning 
housing. 

The decision of this Central Committee meeting was vague and 
contradictory, but it was followed almost directly by a government 
reorganisation which inflated the State Economic Commission’ into 


17, See Pravda, December 25, 1956. 

18. Ibid, December 26, 1956. The State Economic Commission had heretofore 
been a purely planning body, set up in May 1955 to take over short-term planning 
(up to one year) from the State Planning Commission. Another body which 
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a sort of economic inner cabinet, headed by Pervukhin, and with 
the vice-premiers responsible for the various groups of economic 
ministries (including agriculture) as his deputies. 

At the beginning of 1957 Khrushchov’s fortunes appeared to be 
at their lowest ebb since his assumption of the First Secretaryship in 
1953. Embarrassed by the effects of de-Stalinization, he now seemed 
to have lost the initiative which had been his for over three years. 
Both his policies of enhancing party control and administrative 
devolution were ‘threatened by the enormous strengthening of the 
coordinating machinery of the Central Government. A great access 
of power had accrued to the toughest of the younger members of 
the Presidium. Unless he could recover the initiative and demonstrate 
to uncommitted provincial officials his ability to maintain their 
interests, his support in the Central Committee was in danger of 
melting away to a hard core of old adherents. His survival in the 
First Secretaryship might then be very precarious. 

Khrushchov then took a daring and dramatic step. Only six 
weeks after the December meeting of the Central Committee, he 
summoned it again to discuss the same subject of industrial admin- 
istration and had it approve a decision diametrically opposed to 
the December re-organization. The new decision envisaged the 
virtual dismantling of the Central Government apparatus for admin- 
istering industry, and the devolution of its functions upon local 
‘economic councils’ which would be subordinate to the Republican 
governments and supervised by the provincial party bosses.’® 

It seems most unlikeiy that these proposals could have commanded 
a majority in the Presidium. Be this as*it may, the other members 
of the Presidium (with the exception of Khrushchov’s protégé 
Kirichenko), and together with them the industrial ministers them- 
selves, maintained a collective silence on the proposals throughout 
the ‘public discussion’ and during the session of the Supreme Soviet 
in May which passed them into law.*® Observers at the time took 
this to signify the opposition of the majority of the collective leader- 
ship to the measures. As if to confirm this, the proposals, although 


appears to have played a major role in coordinating economic administration 
in 1955 and 1956 was the Current Affairs Commission of the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers. (See Yu. M. Kozlov Kollegial’nost’ i edinonachalie v 
sovetskom gosudarstvennom upravilenii, Moscow, 1956.) The reorganized State 
Economic Commission seems very likely to have absorbed this body, as there 
are no subsequent references to it. 

19. See Pravda, February 16, 1957. 

20. The vast majority of tae 32 speakers in the Supreme Soviet debate were 
republic and provincial bosses. None of the heavy industry ministers and 
‘overlords’ whose interests were most involved and who were best qualified to 
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put forward in the name of ‘the Government and the Central Com- 
mittee’, were universally referred to as ‘comrade Khrushchov’s 
theses’. During the ‘public discussion’ the apparatus worked frantic- 
ally to create the impression through the press and public meetings 
that the adoption of the proposals was a foregone conclusion and 
only an occasional hint came through of the deep misgivings felt 
by the industrial administrators.2 In these circumstances, open 
dissension from the proposals on the part of government leaders 
would have appeared, in the light of the decision.of the February 
CC meeting, nothing less than the dread crime of ‘factionalism’. 
They had to let Khrushchov have his way, signifying their disapproval 
by silence, and preparing to fight again. 


For it was obvious that Khrushchov was now prepared to rule, 
if necessary, in spite of the Presidium, and his opponents would 
have to move quickly to prevent him from doing so. In fact, less 
than six weeks elapsed between the adoption of the law creating 
the Councils of National Economy and the attempt to unseat 
Khrushchov. Though many details of the June 1957 crisis remain to 
be explained, its main lines are known. The attack on Khrushchov 
began in the Presidium on June 18 and the Presidium was virtually 
in continuous session till June 21. Three voting members were 
absent at first but took part in the later stages. The attack on 
Khrushchov centred largely on his economic reorganization, but 
ranged over a variety of other topics ; e.g. he was accused of a 
‘right deviation’ for his programme of overtaking America in meat 
and dairy production before catching up in heavy industry. As the 
meeting proceeded it became clear that 6 out of the 11 voting members 
were opposed to Khrushchov, while others vacillated. Khrushchov’s 
supporters among the non-voting members remained firm, with the 


speak to the question took part. The two members of the Council of Ministers 
who spoke (both in favour) were B. P. Beshchev, whose Railways Ministry 
was to be left intact, and V. P. Zotov, Foodstuffs Minister, whose career 
suggests close links with Mikoyan, and who was rewarded by appointment as 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan. One speaker alone, Academician Bardin, the 
country’s most distinguished metallurgist, was courageous enough to express 
plain reservations about the scheme, and to press for the preservation of the 
metallurgical ministries. See Zasedania verkhovnogo soveta chetvertogo sozyva 
(sed’maia sessia), Moscow, 1957. 


21. An example of the methods used was the publication of an article by 
N. G. Ignatov, a protégé of Khrushchov and Party boss at Gorky, on the eve 
of the Supreme Soviet Session, and while the ‘public discussion’ on the desirability 
of the proposals was still going on, which revealed that his committee had 
already begun implementing the proposals as soon as ‘comrade Khrushchov’s 
theses’ were published. See Pravda, May 6, 1967. 
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exception of Shepilov. The opposition met in Bulganin’s office to 
coordinate their attack and Malenkov made an unsuccessful approach 
to Marshal Zhukov to seek the support of the army. Meanwhile 
supporters of Khrushchov on the Central Committee began to 
appear on the scene demanding to know what was going on. Khrush- 
chov insisted that any leadership changes proposed by the Presidium 
should be submitted to a meeting of the full Committee. The 
opposition, however, who could now evidently muster a majority for 
a reorganization of the leadership involving Khrushchov’s relinquish- 
ment of the First Secretaryship, were determined that the changes 
should be announced by the press and radio before the Central 
Committee was convened. Meanwhile, CC members were now pour- 
ing into Moscow from the provinces. According to one report, 107 
arrived by plane on June 21 alone. Finally the opposition had to 
accede to the demand for a meeting of the Central Committee. 

It has been suggested that the outcome of this meeting was 
largely due to the way it was chaired by Party Secretary Suslov. 
However, there is surely nothing surprising in Khrushchov’s victory. 
The methods used by Khrushchov to regain the initiative early in 
1957 — his forcing through of the radical industrial reorganization 
— were certainly disposed to produce a hostile majority in the 
Presidium, but they were also ideally chosen to secure the support 
of those uncommitted provincial officials whose votes were essential 
to ensure him a majority in the Central Committee. But it was 
not only the decentralization measures whose fate was in the balance 
at the June meeting. Reluctant to face Khrushchov on this issue 
before the Central Committee, the opposition assumed a posture 
of impugning the Presidium’s accountability to the Central Com- 
mittee, which had been so sedulously and effectively fostered by 
Khrushchov since 1953. A vote for the opposition therefore became 
a vote against their own collective rights and standing. As things 
turned out, Khrushchov’s active support at the meeting appears to 
have come close to our estimate in Table 2. Of the 309 voting 
and non-voting members of the CC and Central Auditing Com- 
mission at the meeting, 215 put forward their names to speak 
against the opposition.** 

Since June 1957, with the Presidium packed with Khrushchov 
supporters, the Central Committee has ceased to be an instrument 
of inner-party struggle. As in the thirties, it has, nevertheless, 


22. This account of the June crisis is based on an analysis of a multitude of 
contemporary and subsequent reports in the Soviet press, and the contemporary 
reportage in non-Soviet Communist newspapers, especially Unita (Rome) and 
Tribuna Ludu (Warsaw). 
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continued to be called together at intervals, to act as a sounding 
chamber for a now essentially ‘monolithic’ leadership and, increas- 
ingly, for the greater glory of the First Secretary himself. The 
proceedings have again become predictable and formalized. This 
is reflected in the innovation of announcing meetings beforehand 
with agenda and names of rapporteurs and the subsequent publica- 
tion of proceedings, which are increasingly coming to resemble those 
of the Supreme Soviet.** 

Thus, after a brief revival as ‘Soviet Parliament’, the Central 
Committee has again slipped back to a pseudo-parliamentary role. 
Its vicissitudes since the death of Stalin have obviously been evoked 
by the politics of the succession struggle. Yet, the Central Com- 
mittee itself came to play a decisive role at a crucial stage in this 
struggle. This would scarcely have been expected of the moribund 
Central Committee of 1952. Constitutional fictions should not be 
taken for facts, but they are capable of acquiring a reality of their 
own, especially if there is a recurrence of circumstances similar to 
those which gave rise to them. 


23. The first CC meeting to be reported extensively in the press was that in 
November 1958, and a subsequent verbatim report was published in book 
form. Pravda announced on May 10, 1959 the agenda for a CC meeting to begin 
on June 24. This meeting was also reported in detail, and on July 14, 1959 the 


agenda of the next CC meeting, to be held in November or December, was 
announced. Prior to this no fore-mention of forthcoming CC meetings was ever 


made, and at most the main ‘report’ and formal decisions of the meeting were 
published. 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA' 
J. R. KERR* 


THE RESIGNATION of the elected members of the Papua-New Guinea 
Legislative Council and their statement that one reason for their 
action was the lack ‘of proper representation of the people of the 
Territory in its Legislature’ directed attention once again to the 
constitutional and political problems of New Guinea’s future. The 
Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory 
of New Guinea, which became available very soon after these 
resignations, has also raised critical issues as to the existence and 
direction of New Guinea policy. National debate on these matters 
has been conducted in Australia in a context which necessarily 
includes discussion of the future of West New Guinea. It is the 
purpose of this article to consider recent developments in the light 
of Australia’s long term political task in the New Guinea area. 
At the Summer School of the Institute of Political Science in 
Canberra in January, 1958, I delivered a paper on the political 
future of New Guinea in which I rejected the idea of integration 
of our New Guinea territories into Australia as a new State. This 
is, in my view, impracticable by reason of cost and other difficulties. 
Any other form of political partnership based upon the notion 
of a lower grade of citizenship for the New Guinea peoples is 
untenable and I therefore put forward the proposal that we should 
adopt as an end of policy the ultimate-setting up of an independent 
Melanesian State within the British Commonwealth. This long term 
approach has been criticised from a number of points of view.? The 
main criticisms have come from those who adopt a do-or-die colonial 
attitude, those who believe that a solution should be found within the 
framework of the Trusteeship Council and those who believe that 
Australia cannot aspire to or afford financially a role greater, in 
the long run, than the development on a limited scale of our own 
territories or perhaps even of Papua alone. Others have referred 


* Mr. J. R. Kerr, Q.C., is a former Principal of the School of Pacific Admini- 
stration and was Acting Secretary-General of the South Pacific Commission 
at the time of its formation. 

1. This article, which is a revised version of a monograph circulated by the 
New South Wales Branch of the Institute of International Affairs, is based 
upon a paper delivered to the New Guinea Society in Canberra on the 22nd 
April, 1959. 

2. According to recent press reports, it has been adopted in its detailed 
conclusions by the Commonwealth Conservative Council on the recommendation 
of its Australian and New Zealand Group. 
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to the great difficulties in the way of such a policy and the opposi- 
tion it would arouse. 

Before considering these criticisms I should like to make some 
preliminary points. 

If we assume that the Government is serious in its plans to co- 
operate with the Dutch then the debate which followed Dr. 
Subandrio’s visit shows that there is in fact much agreement in the 
attitudes to New Guinea’s future of the spokesmen for both Govern- 
ment and Opposition. One cannot help but feel some doubt about the 
vigour and real effort which will be put into the task of actual 
collaboration with the Dutch at the administrative and policy level, 
just as one cannot but note the failure of Australia really to make 
something of the South Pacific Commission. The world will soon 
detect the truth if we fail to work out detailed plans with the Dutch 
to open up the real prospect of a common political future for the 
New Guinea territories. Nothing that has so far happened and 
been made public indicates much real activity, since November 
1957, along these lines. Nevertheless the Government has com- 
mitted itself to detailed planning and action on administration and 
policy ‘directed towards the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the peoples of Dutch and Australian New 
Guinea in a manner which recognises their ethnological and 
geographical affinity’. The country and interested parties through- 
out the world await objective signs of real intention to act along 
these lines. 

In the recent parliamentary debate on Dr. Subandrio’s visit the 
Australian Labour Party accepted this policy of collaboration with 
the Dutch and appeared to make explicit what perhaps underlies 
the policy of the Government. Both Mr. Calwell and Senator 
McKenna quoted from the policy speech of the Labour Party at the 
last election. The relevant passage from this speech is : 

‘As we see it at present, we must contemplate the possibility 
of eventual administration of the whole island of New Guinea 
as one unit under the supervision provided for by the Trustee- 
ship Council together with some administering authority. The 
actual administration could be committed to one nation and it 
seems only right that in New Guinea, two-thirds of which is 
administered by Australia, the administration of the whole 
island could be best entrusted to Australia in the event of the 
Netherlands giving up their administration of West New 
Guinea.’ 

The speakers on the Labour side in the debate did not recede 
from this policy. Dr. Evatt made no attempt to criticise the Dutch- 
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Australian collaboration. On February 24th, 1959, he said, ‘The 
agreement between Australia and Holland in 1957 shows what the 
Australian Government’s views were then. Why not stick to them.’ 
(Hansard 24/2/59 p. 200.) Mr. Calwell’s speech proceeded uyon 
the basis that the Labour Party wanted to see the whole island of 
Papua and New Guinea developed so that the people of the whole 
area could say ultimately whether they want independence, mem- 
bership of the British Commonwealth, incorporation in Indonesia, or 
establishment as a Melanesian Federation. (Hansard 24/2/59 p. 205.) 
Mr. Haylen said that the aim of the Australian community and 
governments of all colours was to create a standard of development 
among these natives to the north of us so that one day the whole 
of the island will be their exclusive territory under the rule of the 
natives themselves. (Hansard 24/2/59 p. 211.) Mr. Ward said, ‘I 
would like to see the administration of the Mandated Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea merged with that of Dutch New Guinea so 
that the whole of New Guinea could be administered as one territory. 
Then let us push on with the work of building up the country to 
the stage at which it will be advanced and powerful enough to stand 
on its own feet and make its own decision as to whether in the 
future it wants to be an independent nation.’ (Hansard 24/2/59 
p. 219.) 

I quote these extracts from the debate because they show that 
there is solid agreement on the proposition that West New Guinea 
should not be split off as an integral part of Indonesia but should 
ultimately be administered in a way which recognises its ethnological 
and geographical affinity with Australian New Guinea. Were 
Holland to indicate to us that she wished to be relieved of the 
burden, Government opinion would doubtless be quite as strong as 
Labour opinion that the whole area should be administered as a 
unit and under one common policy based upon the desirability of 
the ultimate political unity of the Melanesian people. 

The Opposition speakers in the debate mentioned above seemed 
to believe that the United Kingdom and the United States had put 
pressure upon the Government to recede from its policy of collabora- 
tion with the Netherlands and had led Indonesia to believe that she 
can expect to be given Dutch New Guinea as an aid in stabilization 
of an anti-Communist Government there. It is, of course, a possibility 
that some such move could develop. However, Australian policy 
seeks and should continue to seek to prevent it. Our hopes of success 
can be based only upon the production of a feasible and morally 
preferable alternative. The Government has denied that its com- 
muniqué after the Subandrio visit indicated a change in attitude 
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to West New Guinea. If this is so, Australia could probably prevent 
the United. Kingdom from supporting transfer to Indonesia. By 
handling its own New Guinea policy properly and on a sound moral 
basis it could also make it difficult for the United States to press such 
a solution upon the Netherlands. If the U.S. were finally insistent 
and the Netherlands acquiescent we could not stop such a develop- 
ment, but we are far from that situation yet. 

I have begun by mentioning the problems associated with West 
New Guinea because they are prominent in world politics. If we 
are not to succumb to Indonesian demands and the pressure in 
international affairs which those demands have engendered we 
must have a positive long term solution to propose for West New 
Guinea. If this solution is not soundly based morally it will have 
no chance of being accepted. I believe that we should continue to 
resist Indonesian demands and continue our collaboration with the 
Netherlands, as both parties in the Australian Parliament insist, 
but that we should do so in such a way as to demonstrate clearly 
and unequivocally that this is not merely a manoeuvre of colonialism 
but is a policy firmly based upon colonial disengagement. We must 
positively intend to handle West New Guinea policy as a firm step 
towards political freedom for the Melanesians who live there. This 
requires deeds not words. It requires planning in detail and con- 
tinuous joint action with the Dutch. 

It is said that we should not announce our intention of moving 
towards a Melanesian Federation because it should be left to the 
local inhabitants themselves to make the necessary decision in the 
years to come. But the Dutch have to have a satisfactory current 
policy as an alternative to incorporation in Indonesia and we cannot 
incorporate our territories in Australia. There is no reason why 
we should not openly support the idea of a free and independent 
Melanesia and prevent the emergence in the policies of the Dutch 
and ourselves of barriers to integration. Such a State can itself 
decide its own future as one entity or several when it is achieving 
its actual freedom and independence. 

So far the pronouncements of the two Governments have spoken 
of ‘self-determination’, but in such a manner as to leave the way 
open for the assertion that this is mere colonial talk. If we believe 
in self-determination we should clearly say as a matter of policy 
that we intend the people of Melanesia to have political freedom, 
unity and independence and that we aim to bring this about by 
positive plans as soon as possible. Nothing less than this will be 
believed. Actual and positive proof will need to be given in our plans 
and day to day administration if we hope to have this liberal aim 
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of policy accepted overseas as genuine. 

Our hopes that our West New Guinea policy may ultimately be 
accepted cannot be divorced from our East New Guinea policies. 
This brings us immediately to the problem of our own territories. 
In Australia we have listened for years to speeches making the all- 
too-obvious point that New Guinea is primitive and the difficulties 
in bringing it to a modern standard of civilization are practically 
insuperable. Let us take this for granted. It is nevertheless the fact 
that we are not going to be allowed to drift on for a hundred years, 
quietly and very gradually educating to the primary level the 
children of the remote villages of New Guinea, adding a little 
secondary education as we go. The fact is that New Guinea has no 
institutions upon which we can build in advancing the peoples of the 
area to self-government and we shall have to provide them. This 
means that we must develop an élite in New Guinea as a matter 
of great urgency. We may not have even twenty or thirty years 
before outbreaks of irrational violence bedevil our handling of the 
whole matter. The Minister is strongly opposed to any attempt to 
train and educate such an élite. He has said that it will lead to power 
for native demagogues and to black fascism and he will have no 
part in it. It is clear enough that there are risks of this, but they 
must be faced. The peoples of New Guinea and the world are not 
going to wait for us to educate the millions of people in New Guinea 
before taking real steps to self-government, nor have we the 
resources to undertake this vast educational task with any real speed. 
The Minister’s view is that our Trust in relation to the New Guinea 
peoples includes a trust to protect the uncivilised ‘bush natives’ 
from the sophisticated natives who might aspire to power if allowed 
to emerge. This leads to a lack of realism at the very heart of our 
New Guinea policy. 

Further the actual task of administration, even during the period 
of our own control, requires considerable numbers of native admin- 
istrators, none of whom are at present being found and trained. The 
time has long since passed, in the colonial world, when it is possible 
to engage in double talk on these matters. In our fifty and more 
years in New Guinea we have not produced any educated or 
experienced leaders. In my view this has been because the unwritten 
major premise of our policy has been*to refuse the facilities which 
would lead to, and indeed to prevent, the emergence of an educated 
or experienced élite or leadership. The United Kingdom has been 
willing to allow educated leaders, trained to the tertiary level, to 
emerge and to lead nationalist movements in her African territories. 
The United Kingdom has faced the problems of so-called native 
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demagogues and black fascism. The United Kingdom has also faced 
the problems of early extension of power to an élite at a time when 
millions of inhabitants are still primitive and uneducated. 

The recent United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory 
was informed by the Minister that the administration was pushing 
ahead rapidly ‘so that there should be a certain uniformity and no 
great contrast in the advancement of the people in one part of the 
Territory and those in another’. The Mission commented that 
‘uniformity of development has been impossible to attain in many 
areas of the world and there is no reason to expect it in New Guinea 
which is noteworthy for its great diversity’. The Sydney Morning 
Herald, in discussing this point in the Mission’s report, noted that 
the Minister ‘hopes to avoid the emergence of an élite or what the 
Dutch on their side of the island call “the dynamic few’”’ ’. 

Whether or not we should encourage the emergence of an educated 
native leadership — the dynamic few — has been sufficiently 
debated to attract the attention of South Pacific Post, the Port 
Moresby journal of white opinion. In its editorial on 23rd June last 
under the heading ‘Raising an Elite’ it attempted to pour scorn on 
the idea by the following comment — 

‘Throughout history there has been an élite and wherever it 
emerged or whenever it fostered its own growth men suffered 
and the élite grew fat on that suffering. It invariably imposed 
its will upon its own people whether that will was wanted or not, 
it invariably protected itself against the people it was so eager 
to lead . . . There is only one way to raise an élite, if 
élite there must be, and that is to allow those with the potentiai 
to develop it themselves without undue encouragement.’ 

White opinion will become articulate in support of the policy of 
uniform development in order to prevent the growth of a nationalist 
movement led by a native élite. The real object however will be to 
keep effective power in the hands of a white élite (if possible a 
white settler élite) for as long as possible. 

Mr. Peter Hastings sums up the whole matter in the issue of The 
Observer of 25th July last when he points out that the notion of 
uniform development is directly in opposition to the Dutch concep- 
tion and argues that wishful thinking cannot prevent the growth 
of a political conscience in New Guinea and that the task should 
be ‘to guide it, mould it and orient it’. His conclusion is, as I see 
it, quite correct and must be faced. He says :— 

‘The hopes of the current Administration that there can be 
uniform development in a place like New Guinea are likely to 
prove illusory. Just how illusory may be measured by reflecting 
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on the fact that what happens in Eastern New Guinea will in 
a large degree be determined by what happens in West New 
Guinea in the next couple of decades. The Dutch, at least, have 
no faith in uniform development and are pledged to, and are 
actively working out, a policy which requires them within 
twenty years or so to vacate their half of the island in favour 
of what they term “the educated few”.’ 

Australia is, in my view, adopting the opposite policy of trying 
to prevent the growth of a normal nationalist movement by withhold- 
ing the full education and training which would bring into existence 
a group capable of giving leadership and exercising power in New 
Guinea. This is being done in the mistaken view that the growth of 
a leadership should be prevented until the bulk of the New Guinea 
people are educated and adapted to democratic ways. 

If this is so, then the world may be expected to know it and to 
hold it against us. We have steadily refused to announce target 
dates for the gradual extension of self-government in New Guinea. 
Whilst this policy may be defended it is utterly indefensible if it is 
accompanied by unannounced policies designed to delay indefinitely 
the possibility of self-government. I do not regard tentative steps 
in the direction of controlled local government in the villages as 
sufficient. Indeed, they may be regarded as something of a camou- 
flage. Mr. Hasluck has said that ‘though we start with local govern- 
ment councils, in time there will be transition to larger representa- 
tion bodies, perhaps to federations of local government councils, 
or to regional councils and then to federations of regional councils’. 
This is doubtless all quite sound, but it will obviously take decades 
upon decades for such pyramidal development of the institutions of 
power. The same notion lies behind the Minister’s determination to 
protect the bush natives from any sophisticated educated town type 
of demagogue, and is also at the back of the idea of gradual extension 
of primary education and the building upon this of an educational 
policy in a very gradual way as a condition precedent to allowing 
a national leadership to develop. 

But why not start at both ends ? There is no reason why oppor- 
tunities should not be found for boys of above average intelligence 
to be educated to the fullest extent. There is no reason why intelli- 
gent natives should not be trained and introduced with reasonable 
speed into the administration up to quite high levels. Of course it 
will be said that such people do not exist. If they do not it is because 
we have prevented it over the years. A different policy would have 
long since produced them and a different policy to-day could produce 
them if we really set about it. 
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It is not merely a matter of formal education, though this is 
eritical ; it is also a matter of developing other institutions as train- 
ing grounds for political activity, such as trade unions. The point 
is that we have to show the world that we mean business in our 
own part of New Guinea if we are to be taken seriously in the 
area as a whole. It is a question of emphasis rather than of enthusi- 
astic social engineering which the Minister so abhors. No one 
believes we can blue-print the future, but we are not entitled 
actively to oppose and prevent the growth of a nationalist move- 
ment. So-called prudent and conservative wisdom may really amount 
to no more than frightened inactivity which may breed disaster. If 
we are to hope for acceptance of our policy of collaboration with the 
Dutch and are to aspire to have this regarded as a genuine effort 
to bring a new nation into being we shall have to live down much 
of our colonial past. In fact we are more likely, unless we change 
the tempo of our policies and their fundamental premises, to be 
regarded, rightly or wrongly, as among the worst rather than the 
best of the colonial powers. 


It is still open to us to press forward with a policy directed 
towards Melanesian unity and independence. Even if there is a risk 
of failure because of opposition by the Great Powers we should 


try to achieve this result unless the idea itself is completely imprac- 
ticable or morally wrong. 


I shall dismiss without much comment the old-style colonial 
criticism which this proposal brought forward. Perhaps an illustra- 
tion of this type of attitude will suffice. A correspondent in The 
Observer of 8th March, 1958, under the heading ‘Whose New 
Guinea’, said :— 


‘The most practical policy for Australian New Guinea, and the 
one most likely to serve Australia’s interest, is surely to set out 
to keep the Territory as a permanent dependency of the Com- 
monwealth. To maintain the laws of the Territory may from 
time to time involve the use of force ; it is to be hoped that if 
this becomes necessary, the Pacific Islands Regiment will have 
recovered from its recent mutiny. This policy will also involve 
the orderly development of the Territory as a country where 
European prepotence is firmly maintained, with settlement in 
suitable areas. Now is the time for the Government to adopt 
this policy. Events in the Territory will otherwise gain a momen- 
tum that nobody can hold. The Government should as soon as 
possible take two complementary actions : it should repudiate 
the Trusteeship over New Guinea and annex that part of the 
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Territory to Papua ; and it should arrange a Louisiana purchase 
of Dutch New Guinea.’ 

I believe that such a policy would be profoundly wrong. We could 
drift towards a position where we had unthinkingly adopted much 
of it. ‘European prepotence’ should be specifically and clearly rejected 
and the Europeans so informed. The resignations of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council should not be allowed, whatever 
the merits or demerits of the taxation proposals, to lead to any 
increase in the present strength of elected Europeans on the Legis- 
lative Council. The gradual movement should be in the direction 
of increasing the strength of the representatives of the indigenous 
inhabitants. 


There seems to be pressure upon the Government, associated with 
the resignations, for increased white representation. This should 
be refused on the simple ground that African experience shows 
that in territories with such a small European population grant of 
effective political power to white settlers, before a native leader- 
ship has emerged, causes great trouble later. 


A more reasonable criticism of the proposal of an ultimate Melan- 
esian Federation was made by those who try to bring Indonesian 
and Australian attitudes into line through the machinery of Trust- 
eeship. The Labour Party supports this approach. Suggestions 
have been made that West New Guinea should be placed under the 
joint Trusteeship of Australia and Indonesia, or Australia, Indon- 
esia and the Netherlands, or Australia and an Asian country such 
as India, or of Australia alone. All of-these proposals ignore the 
fact that Indonesia has repudiated the possibility of any trusteeship 
arrangement. But even if Indonesia were to change her mind no 
joint arrangement would be of any use in the absence of agreement 
as to the end of policy, and if that end were to be Melanesian unity 
— a Melanesian Federation — Indonesia must oppose it. Further- 
more, joint arrangements with Indonesia, India or any Asian power 
would lead to serious problems in the fields of immigration and 
politics, particularly in relation to the activities of a local Com- 
munist Party based upon Asia. It seems to be extremely unlikely 
that the United Nations would, by the necessary majority, grant 
a Trusteeship over West New Guinea to Australia alone, or to the 
Netherlands, alone or jointly with Australia. 

If the Netherlands were to make any move in the direction of 
formal trusteeship the matter could not easily be handled and might 
well get completely out of control. No trusteeship solution satis- 
factory to us is likely to be accepted by sufficient of the other nations 
until we have proved to the world quite positively what our inten- 
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tions are. Only when the world is satisfied that we truly intend, in 
collaboration with others, to develop Melanesia as an independent 
nation would we have any hope of a solution within the framework 
of the Trusteeship Council. As it is, the Netherlands and we our- 
selves need no positive permission to go ahead with a clear plan to 
achieve Melanesian freedom, unity and independence. By doing so 
we would create the attitudes of approval necessary for the ultimate 
success of such a policy. The Indonesians have formally said they 
will not resort to force and real action by ourselves and the Dutch 
along the lines advocated would make it increasingly difficult for 
them to do so. 

A much more formidable criticism of the idea of a future Federa- 
tion of Melanesia is along the following lines. It would result, it is 
said, in the establishment of a small, weak and possibly hostile 
republic on the northern approaches to Australia, the economic 
problems and the adequate development of which we could not 
afford to underwrite. Even in our own territories internal and 
external pressures will force us to face up to the economic issues 
involved in our continued administration, and substantial and con- 
tinuous increases in our annual budget are inevitable. There is a 
limit to the resources we can devote to New Guinea. We have not 
the resources to undertake the development of the whole area, in- 
cluding Dutch New Guinea. Indeed internal disorder in Australian 
New Guinea itself is likely well before the twenty or thirty years 
necessary to lay the first foundations of a Federation of Melanesia. 
Australia would do well, it is argued, to recognise that it cannot 
afford to handle troubles even in the area of the present re 

— the former Territory of New Guinea. 

Rather than await condemnation and withdrawal of the Trust we 
should, it is said, give up the Trusteeship in advance, leaving the 
United Nations to make what arrangements they deem fit both for 
West New Guinea and the Territory of New Guinea. Even Papua 
alone would be a heavy economic burden for us to develop, and 
expensive Australian officials, so the argument runs, would need to 
be replaced by trained Papuans on a much lower salary level. Papua 
would never be self-supporting at an acceptable standard of con- 
sumption and its political future would be conditioned by the need 
for substantial Australian aid. If Australia were, however, to con- 
tinue to govern the former German New Guinea in administrative 
union with Papua, Australia would need to get external financial 
aid because the proper development of the whole area of Eastern 
New Guinea requires greater resources than Australia can allot to 
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it. A fortiori we cannot afford to undertake responsibilities in West 
New Guinea. 

The argument may truly be based upon the fundamental economic 
fact that the development and financial support of a Federation of 
Melanesia may be beyond our economic and financial resources as 
it well may be beyond our political resources. There are many to 
say that we have enough to do to develop our own vast country 
in the decades to come. If this be so — and who can authoritatively 
deny it, in the absence of fundamental economic planning and 
national economic debate and discussion ? — then the question is : 
Should we abandon the whole idea of self-determination and political 
unity for the Melanesian people ? Or should we nonetheless press 
on with our policies in collaboration with the Dutch, carry out 
thorough economic surveys and disclose to the world the need, if it 
is found to exist, for economic aid in developing the New Guinea 
area ? 

My own belief is that one of the best ways to demonstrate the 
genuineness of our policies and their non-colonial nature it to be 
perfectly frank about the whole matter. It would be disastrous for 
us to do too little too late in our own territories and worse to persist 
in opposing Indonesia on West New Guinea whilst failing ourselves 
(in collaboration with the Dutch) to do much better economically 
than we claim that Indonesia could do. 

If, after thorough economic study, we feel that the proper develop- 
ment of the area requires capital resources which are beyond our 
capacity we could accept the advice of the last two United Nations 
Visiting Missions and seek assistance from such international 
institutions as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. In fact, of course, the Minister’s dislike of blue-prints 
means that there is really no plan for the development of New 
Guinea based upon thorough economic knowledge. The last Visiting 
Mission said :— 

‘During its discussions with the Administrator in Port Moresby 
and with the Minister of State for Territories in Canberra the 
Mission was struck by the absence of any comprehensive and 
integrated development plan. In the absence of such a plan the 
Mission does not feel that it is possible to make the best use of 
the available finance and it therefore urges the Administering 
Authority to consider formulating a plan of this kind and 
basing its expenditure upon it.’ 

All this leads to the point that our ignorance in Australia of what 
is really involved in developing New Guinea is very great indeed. It 
is interesting to see the Australian Labour Party willing to accept 
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the very great burden of developing the whole New Guinea area, 
but one may suspect that the economic consequences have been 
given little thought. It is my view that it cannot be left to govern- 
ment departments to do the fundamental thinking required for the 
solution of a problem like this and that it is undemocratic to leave 
the whole matter to the secrecy of departmental activity. We need 
to take the national debate a stage further than it has so far been 
taken by a full examination, of the kind that would be undertaken 
in England by a Royal Commission or Special Committee of Enquiry, 
into the whole range of the New Guinea problem both political and 
economic. In the result, the basic documentation would be available 
in the form of a substantial White Paper for further debate and 
discussion on all the controversial issues. In this way, and in this 
way only, can an educated opinion be developed in Australia on a 
matter which is not only at the heart of Australian foreign policy 
but could result in our having in the not too distant future to mobil- 
ize our sons to keep order in New Guinea in much the same way as 
Britain has had to do in Kenya, and France in Algeria. 

We should face the big issues involved frankly, and the Govern- 
ment should help us to do so. It is no time for these matters to be 
the personal prerogative and ierrible responsibility of a few officials 
in Canberra, unaided by an informed public opinion. It may be very 
important in the years to come for public attitudes to be based 
upon widespread knowledge and information rather than sentiment 
and passion. When the history of our relations with New Guinea 
is written fifty years hence the present period will be seen to have 
been definitive. In this period we will drift to disaster or lay the 
foundation of a reasonably effective policy. It could be that the 
present Government may be best remembered ultimately for what 
it did or failed to do on the New Guinea question. 





FOREIGN POLICY OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
R. G. BOYD* 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY is committed to the doctrine of 
Marxism-Leninism and this sets before its leaders an overall foreign 
policy objective of co-operating with the UssR for the establishment 
of a Soviet-centred world communist order. The attitude of the party 
towards this doctrine is rather empirical and revisionist, however, 
and Chinese national interests and ambitions appear to weigh quite 
heavily in the formulation of the régime’s foreign policy. The adapta- 
tion of communism to Chinese conditions which began under the lead- 
ership of Mao Tse-tung after about 1935, had raised expectations of 
a revisionist and empirical trend in Chinese communist ideology. 
The pressures which the USSR appears to have exerted on China 
during the last years of Stalin probably stimulated such a trend, 
especially by provoking Chinese communists to question Soviet 
doctrinal authority. Nevertheless, Communist China’s conduct of 
foreign relations is substantially co-ordinated with and superficially 
exhibits complete fusion with Soviet foreign policy. The reasons for 
this are presumably that the Chinese Communist Party’s loyalty to 
basic communist doctrine is still strong, and more important, that 
the Party, whatever its actual objectives, must co-operate with the 
ussR effectively in order to qualify for the economic and military 
assistance needed to transform China rapidly into a powerful modern 
state. 

The broad obligation to promote international communism must 
raise for the Chinese authorities a number of practical questions 
about the protection of their own interests, which stand to be 
jeopardised by the manifest Soviet ambition to consolidate Moscow 
as the sole centre of international communism. In particular, questions 
of strategy must tend to arise, for the USSR will almost certainly 
desire to use China’s resources rather than her own, where this is 
feasible, in order to accomplish hazardous external objectives. 

To pursue these observations it is necessary to examine in some 
detail the foreign policy record of the Chinese communist govern- 
ment. The period up to 1954, however, will be covered briefly as 
much of it is now well known. 

From November 1949 until about mid-1951 the Chinese authorities 
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counselled the Asian communist parties to follow the Chinese ‘path’ 
and this advice was addressed especially to the Viet Minh and to 
the insurgent Malayan, Burmese and Filipino communist parties. 
The specific projection of this theme lapsed, however, only to become 
again implicit in an extensive publicising of the régime’s achieve- 
ments among the non-Communist Asian countries. 

Meanwhile, in February 1950, Communist China concluded an 
alliance with the UssR and entered into certain forms of co-operation 
with the Soviet Union which involved the extension of Soviet 
economic and military assistance to China and the apparent yielding 
by China of certain economic concessions to the USSR. 

Towards the end of 1950 Communist China invaded Tibet, inter- 
vened in the Korean war, and, it appears, began to send military 
aid to the Viet Minh in Indochina. The first two courses of action 
were characterised by a disregard for the reactions of a number of 
newly independent governments in Asia, notably India. This was 
presumably because these governments were officially regarded as 
being in collusion with the ‘imperialists’ — a claim which inter- 
national communist theory was advancing to justify the various 
revolts by Asian communist movements at this time. 

The experience of intervention in the Korean war appeared to 
cause the Chinese authorities to take a more cautious attitude 
towards their obligation to provide military aid to foreign com- 
munist movements, and to develop great determination to achieve 
a rapid development of their régime’s economic and military power. 
On the other hand, their indirect participation in the Indochina 
war, although apparently undertaken with some caution resulting 
from their Korean experience, evidently roused their ambitions to 
satellize the Viet Minh. At the same time there began a much wider 
strategy, which under the slogan of ‘peaceful co-existence’ has been 
used to advance Communist China’s prestige and influence in South 
and South East Asia. Superficially this strategy has accorded with 
a Soviet campaign under the same slogan, but there have been 
indications that the Chinese authorities, while overtly co-operating 
with the UssR, are primarily interested in extending their own 
influence in Asian affairs. 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


The first major opportunity for the Chinese communists to demon- 
strate their dedication to peaceful co-existence and to project their 
régime into South East Asian affairs was the Geneva conference, 
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which opened in April 1954. The Chinese communist news services 
made it clear that the conference was regarded as an opportunity 
to demonstrate the ‘tremendous role of the Chinese Peoples Republic’ 
in world affairs. During the conference a Chinese Peoples Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries was formed, signify- 
ing an intention to expand the régime’s conduct of ‘popular diplo- 
macy’, which indeed showed a marked increase after that time. 

The Geneva Conference first discussed the question of a peaceful 
settlement in Korea. During these talks, which ended inconclusively 
in June, it was evident that the negotiations on the communist side 
were being directed almost exclusively by the Soviet delegation, 
although a possible difference in tactics between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China was indicated when Chou En-lai suggested, 
without support from Molotov, that the Korean discussions should 
be taken over by an inner group of the conference in restricted 
session. The conference began to discuss Indochina in May but by 
mid-June became deadlocked over the question of Viet Minh forces 
in Laos and Cambodia. Until then the basic position on the com- 
munist side had been put by Pham Van Dong, the Viet Minh delegate, 
endorsed and added to by Molotov and then further endorsed by 
Chou En-lai, but on June 16 Chou En-lai (who on the previous day 
had suggested, without support from Molotov, the continuation of 
the Korean talks) put forward a conciliatory proposal on the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian situations, which was endorsed by the Viet Minh 
representative but not explicitly by the Soviet representative. The 
conciliatory position taken by Chou En-lai facilitated the conclusion 
of the Geneva Agreements on Indochina in late July. 

Although both Molotov and the Viet Minh representative (Pham 
Van Dong) were undoubtedly aware of the impending concession 
by Chou En-lai regarding Laos and Cambodia, the fact that the 
concession was first announced by Chou En-lai attracted much inter- 
national attention and appeared to reflect Communist China’s 
ambition to advance her status in world affairs and in particular 
to obtain wide recognition of her right to influence the Indochina 
settlements. Earlier in the conference, when it had been agreed to 
invite representatives from the Viet Minh, there had been an 
interesting illustration of China’s insistence on recognition of her 
special responsibilities in relation to Indochina. The other powers 
represented at the conference had agreed that the Viet Minh should 
be invited by the UssR, but the Chinese delegation, as indicated by 
a brief news report from Geneva on May 4, 1954, afterwards insisted 
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that the invitation to the Viet Minh should be sent jointly by the 
UssR and China. 

After the Foreign Ministers at Geneva had handed over to their 
deputies the detailed arrangements for the restoration of peace in 
Indochina, Chou En-lai visited India and Burma. These were the 
first visits by a Chinese communist statesman to countries in South 
and South East Asia, and they succeeded in their apparent objective 
of consolidating cordial relations of ‘peaceful co-existence’ between 
those two countries and China. 

The consolidation of ‘peaceful co-existence’ with India and Burma 
facilitated the extension of offers of ‘peaceful co-existence’ to other 
Asian countries, including those which’ had not opened diplomatic 
relations with China. During the remainder of 1954 the Chinese 
communist news services began a major campaign to induce accep- 
tance of ‘peaceful co-existence’ in Asia. The principal overt objectives 
of the ‘peaceful co-existence’ policy were to increase China’s prestige 
in Asia, to-cultivate, in official and public circles in the Asian coun- 
tries, attitudes of neutrality in the cold war and to encourage the 
establishment of broad ‘cultural’ and economic relations with Com- 
munist China. Since the principles of peaceful co-existence emphat- 
ically pledged non-interference in the internal affairs of other gov- 
ernments each formal endorsement of these principles served to 
emphasise China’s dedication to international peace. 

A very important objective of the ‘peaceful co-existence’ policy 
after the Geneva Agreements was to counter Western efforts to set 
up a South East Asian collective defence scheme. In his official 
reports on foreign affairs, Chou En-lai warned the South East Asian 
countries not to join the collective defence scheme sponsored by the 
‘US aggressive group’, since it would ‘undermine’ the Geneva Agree- 
ment. At the same time, he stressed his country’s desire for peaceful 
co-existence with Indonesia, Ceylon, Pakistan, Cambodia, Laos and 
other Asian countries. Making a special bid for Indonesian goodwill, 
Chou declared that Communist China was ready to settle the question 
of the nationality of the overseas Chinese in South East Asia, and 
to counsel them to abide by local laws and customs. 

The projection of China’s influence into South and South East 
Asian affairs under the slogan of ‘peaceful co-existence’ was facili- 
tated by a number of other developments. When the South East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty was signed in September 1954, India, 
Burma, Indonesia and Ceylon refused to join. In October and 
December 1954, respectively, the Indian and Burmese Prime Min- 
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isters paid their first visits to Communist China. Finally at the 
Bandung Conference in April 1955 Chou En-lai played the part of 
diplomatic conciliator with marked success. Included in the 
achievements of Chou En-lai at this conference were the conclusion 
of a Sino-Indonesian Dual Nationality Agreement and the accep- 
tance of invitations to visit China by the Indonesian, Ceylonese and 
Pakistani Prime Ministers. 

By this time China’s successes in expanding her prestige and 
influence in South and South East Asia may have roused some 
jealousy in the UssR, for in November the Soviet leaders, Khrushchev 
and Bulganin, personally undertook for the first time a notable 
exercise of popular diplomacy in India, Burma and Afghanistan, 
leading to the acceptance of offers of Soviet economic aid by each 
country. This intrusion of Soviet influence in South and South East 
Asia was evidently resented by the Chinese communist authorities, 
for the celebration of Yugoslavia’s National Day, on November 28, 
1955, was given special prominence in Peking and the Yugoslavs 
were congratulated on their long struggle for independence and 
freedom. Such praise, first expressed by Mao Tse-tung when accept- 
ing the Yugoslav Ambassador’s credentials at the end of June, 
clearly did not accord very well with the USSR’s attempts at that 
time to draw Yugoslavia back into the Soviet Bloc. Further evidence 
of Chinese resentment at the Asian tour of the Soviet leaders was 
the brief reference to this tour in Chou En-lai’s review of inter- 
national affairs, and the rather cool celebration in Peking of the 
anniversary of the Sino-Soviet Alliance, on February 14, 1956. 

During 1956/7 the projection of peaceful co-existence in Asia 
appeared to make considerable progress. Cordial relations were 
established with Ceylon, Cambodia, and to some extent, with Laos. 
Advances were even made in the cultivation of Pakistani sympathies. 
The refusal of South Vietnam to hold national elections with North 
Vietnam, however, occasioned strong denunciation. 

In the first half of 1958 China’s preoccupation with matters of 
internal economic development became evident and a spectacular 
drive was made to raise production in agriculture and industry. At 
the same time, the policy of peaceful co-existence was modified to 
the extent that the regime directed bitter and unexpected campaigns 
of denunciation against the Japanese Government and the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. The Japanese Government was denounced for 
refusing to extend a limited degree of recognition to Peking in 
return for the coming into operation of recently concluded unofficial 
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Sino-Japanese trade agreements. The campaign against Japan was 
possibly intended to enhance the electoral prospects of the Japanese 
Socialist Party. If so, it was a miscalculation. The revisionism of the 
Yugoslav communists was denounced on the ground that although 
it had been condemned by the Bloc Communist Parties in November, 
1947, it had continued to develop into a complete doctrine. 

In August 1958 Communist China began a phase of extreme bellig- 
erence towards Formosa and the off-shore islands. Except for the 
development of more cordial relations with Cambodia, Communist 
China’s prospects for further penetration into South East Asia 
were reduced by the emergence of rather anti-communist military 
governments in Burma, Pakistan and Thailand, the establishment 
in Laos of a government which took a strong policy towards the 
local communist movement, and the introduction in Malaya of restric- 
tions on the Bank of China and on the circulation of Chinese com- 
munist publications. Finally the Chinese communist authorities 
caused themselves some loss of goodwill in Asia, especially in India, 
by selling textiles at very low prices. 


PROBLEMS IN BLOC RELATIONS 


The development of apparent Soviet rivalry with Communist China 
for influence in South and South East Asia during 1954/55 pre- 
sumably caused some reappraisal by the Chinese authorities of their 
relations with the Ussr. The USSR had agreed in October 1954 to hand 
over to China its shares in the Sino-Soviet joint stock companies 
which had been established in 1950, although these had originally 
been intended to last for the initial thirty-year term of the Alliance. 
In October 1954 the ussR had also unconditionally agreed to terminate 
the extended stay of its troops in Port Arthur by May 31, 1955, and 
had granted China a new credit of 520m. roubles for economic 
development, plus a 400m. rouble increase in the supply of Soviet 
industrial equipment. That these arrangements were made at a time 
of notable Soviet deference to Communist China was indicated by 
the presence of Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders at the Chinese 
Communist National Day celebrations for 1954. Mao Tse-tung, Liu 
Shao-chi and Chou En-lai, however, did not appear at the Peking 
celebrations of the Soviet National Day, on November 6/7, 1954, 
and in December the scope for propaganda by the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association appeared to be much reduced. The Associa- 
tion lost some prestige when Liu Shao-chi relinquished its presidency 
in favour of Soong Ching-ling, the widow of Sun Yat-sen. 
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Sino-Soviet relations at this stage tended to give the overall 
impression that the Chinese communists were attempting to assert 
relative independence, and to extract concessions, from the USSR, 
and that the Soviet authorities were seeking to secure Chinese good- 
will by extending additional economic aid and acknowledging China’s 
international importance. It appears, however, that the USSR was 
somewhat reluctant to honour an obligation, accepted in October 
1954, to provide assistance for the construction of a railway from 
Lanchow through Urumchi to Alma Ata. The principal result of this 
railway would be to improve China’s communications with, and 
hence control over, Sinkiang, a border area of considerable mineral 
wealth whose economy has been oriented towards the USSR and in 
which the USSR has in the past sought to acquire special influence. 
The communiqué on the October 1954 arrangement rather implied 
that the Chinese communists had been waiting for assistance on 
this railway since they began the section from Lanchow to Yumen 
in 1953. It now seems that the assistance promised in October 1954 
came slowly, for in April 1956 a new Sino-Soviet agreement called 
for the completion of this railway by 1960. 

If account is taken of the indications of further tension in Sino- 
Soviet relations during 1955, in connection with the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev Asian tour, it would appear that Sino-Soviet relations 
at the beginning of 1956 were not well prepared for the strain of 
de-Stalinization. Khrushchev’s denigration of Stalin at the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956 apparently 
had extensive repercussions within the Chinese Communist Party. 
It was clear that the latter party had suffered a loss of face, for it 
had promoted the cult of Stalin in the course of extensive adulation 
of the ussR. Hence it did not publicise the denigration of Stalin but 
sought first to indoctrinate its own ranks and, through them, the 
public, with the desired perspective on the matter, which was set 
out after some delay in a long doctrinal pronouncement of April 
5, 1956. The main theses of this document were that in itself a 
‘socialist’ political system was not a protection against ‘deviations’ 
by its leaders and that these could only be checked by a broader 
sharing of responsibilities (‘collective leadership’) and what would 
amount to a more empirical attitude towards communist doctrine 
by the members of the various communist parties — although 
‘empiricism’ as such was condemned. The Leninist-Stalinist claim 
that a sovereign communist party would always ‘lead’ the masses 
‘correctly’ was thus denied and the concept of a communist society 
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lost much of its ideal character. By publishing this document the 
Chinese Communist Party appeared to be asserting a claim to 
ideological leadership of the international communist movement. This 
view is confirmed by the tone of the document, which was clearly 
addressed to an international audience, and by the failure of the 
Soviet authorities to publish any comparable doctrinal statement on 
the basic issue of de-Stalinization. 

Their claim to ideological leadership implied that the Chinese 
communists were persevering strongly in their efforts, which had 
been noticeable in 1954 and 1955, to assert a substantial measure of 
political independence from the ussr. Hence it was not surprising 
that on June 28, 1956 Chou En-lai’s report to the National Peoples 
Congress emphasised the greatness of his régime’s international 
stature: ‘China’s international position has risen to unprecedented 
heights. China is playing an ever more important role in promoting 
the development of the entire international situation. It has become 
more and more difficult to ignore China’s views in the settlement 
of any major international issues’. When the 8th National Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party was held in September 1956, there 
were official condemnations of ‘great nation chauvinism’, ostensibly 
directed to the party’s own ranks, but implying a rebuke to the 
ussk, and Liu Shao-chi praised the unity and strength of the Chinese 
communist system: “The state founded by us, like that of other 
socialist countries, is the most democratic, the most efficient and 
the most consolidated in the history of mankind’. 

The Polish upheaval, the Hungarian revolt, and the renewal of 
the Yugoslav-Soviet breach were evidently regarded by the Chinese 
communist authorities as presenting opportunities to consolidate 
their independence and influence within the communist bloc by 
reducing Soviet controls within that system, but not to such an 
extent as seriously to threaten its unity. The Chinese communist 
authorities at this time undertook, through a tour by Chou En-lai, 
a further notable extension of their influence in South and South 
East Asia, which seemed to be intended to supplant Soviet prestige 
and influence in those regions, especially as it involved indirect 
censures of the USSR through condemnations of ‘great nation 
chauvinism’. 

The Chinese communist strategy of what might be called limited 
exploitation of the strains in Soviet-satellite relations was again 
evident during the visits which Chou En-lai made to the UssR, 
Poland and Hungary, and especially in a major doctrinal pronounce- * 
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ment of December 29, 1956, represented as a continuation of the 
April 1956 discourse on the denigration of Stalin. In Poland Chou 
En-Lai lent some support to the Polish position vis-a-vis the USSR 
by qualifying the principle of loyalty to the USsR with the principle 
of ‘equality’ among the communist countries, as had been done more 
bluntly by the Peking Peoples Daily when commenting on the Soviet- 
Polish talks of November 1956. And, although in the Uussr Chou En- 
lai acknowledged the subordination of intra-bloc relations to the 
‘common cause of communism’, he ignored this principle, after his 
return to China, when reporting to the National Committee of the 
Chinese Peoples Political Consultative Conference on March 5, 
1957. 

The pronouncement of December 29, 1956, which was again 
addressed to the entire communist movement and which again 
reflected an ambition for doctrinal primacy, dwelt on the importance 
of strengthening Soviet control over the other communist countries, 
but within certain limits which were indicated by warnings against 
‘great nation chauvinism’. It was indicated that substantial Soviet 
authority was required to preserve the unity of the international com- 
munist movement and that problems in relations between the USSR and 
other communist countries had to be viewed basically from the 
point of view of the movement as a whole, i.e. in the interests of 
waging ‘the class struggle on a world scale’. The suggestion seemed 
to be that compromises should be made on both sides in the event 
of a Soviet-satellite dispute, for the sake of the global struggle 
against ‘imperialism’. The obligation to accept Soviet leadership 
was presented, for the most part, in the disguised form of a require- 
ment to follow the ‘path of the October Revolution’ — but without 
specifically indicating that the UssR had power to judge any par- 
ticular communist party’s performance in that direction. The Soviet 
‘path’, which was said to be obligatory for all countries, comprised 
(a) a proletarian dictatorship, established by the communist party 
after leading a proletarian seizure of power, (b) socialisation of 
‘culture’ and the economy, and (c) ‘Proletarian Internationalism’ 
— loyalty to the interests of the international communist struggle 
against ‘imperialism’ — which, according to the uncontested standard 
interpretation, vests the right of discrimination in the UssR. 

The establishment of communism in any country, it was granted, 
had to proceed according to local conditions, but these were not to 
be stretched into a denial of the ‘universal truth of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism’. While each communist party was to maintain its ‘independence’, 
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it also had to strengthen its loyalty to the USSR and hence the unity 
of the international movement. The Chinese communist revolution, 
although having many ‘national’ characteristics, was claimed to be 
a ‘continuation of the Great October Revolution’ : the Soviet pre- 
cedents were valid notwithstanding the ‘mistakes’ of Stalin, which, 
among other things, had caused considerable harm to other com- 
munist countries and parties. 

During the first half of 1957 China showed much reluctance to 
endorse Soviet leadership of the communist bloc but a considerable 
display of enthusiasm for this leadership was made in connection 
with the November celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of the 
October Revolution. After these celebrations, the Chinese Party 
joined with other bloc communist parties in a Declaration which 
reaffirmed the objective of establishing a world communist order 
under Soviet leadership, with each national communist party follow- 
ing the ‘basic path of the Soviet Union’. This declaration carried no 
suggestion that the Chinese Communist Party should be regarded 
as a model by other Asian communist parties. 

When, however, the Chinese communist authorities commented on 
this Deciaration in the Peking Peoples Daily of November 25, 1957, 
their ambitions to increase their own stature within the communist 
bloc were again evident, although the obligation to accept Soviet 
leadership continued to be endorsed. Acceptance of Soviet primacy 
continued to be qualified by references to their own international 
role during the first half of 1958. When Khrushchev visited Peking 
for talks with Mao Tse-tung at the end of July the Chinese com- 
munist news services presented China as being in alliance with, 
rather than as being in any way subordinate to the USSR, and 
sought to give the impression that Mao Tse-tung’s conversations with 
Khrushchev had been responsible for a change in Soviet diplomacy 
regarding the Middle East crisis. A new agreement for Soviet 
economic aid to China, signed August 8, was presented to the Chinese 
public in a way which very much minimised the régime’s dependence 
on the ussR.? Nevertheless during the Formosa Straits crisis, which 
was developing at this time, the UssR strongly renewed its pledge 
of military assistance to Communist China in the event of an attack 
on her, as provided in the 1950 Alliance. 


Se ete ee 
1. From a Summit meeting within the UN Security Council to discussions in 
UNGA. 


2. The numbe of aid projects—47—for example, was given only in the Soviet 
version. 
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Later in 1958 the ussR suffered some embarrassment when the 
Chinese Communist Party claimed that the ‘communes’, which were 
then being established, were bringing China very close to ‘com- 
munism’, i.e., a stage of social and economic ‘development’ which 
was still considered rather far away by the ussr. The Soviet news 
service avoided acknowledging the existence of the ‘communes’ and 
the impression that China was taking a rather independent line was 
heightened by the establishment, in Peking, of ‘friendship associa- 
tions’ for the East European satellites. This appeared to imply a 
Chinese communist ambition to gain further recognition from the 
satellites of Peking as a second centre of the communist bloc. 

An aspiration to co-partnership with the USSR in the leadership 
of the communist countries was reflected in Chinese communist 
propaganda for the 1958 anniversary of the October Revolution, but 
there was a return to the acknowledgment of Soviet primacy on 
December 10, 1958, the day on which the Party’s Central Committee 
concluded a meeting in which it had decided that Mao Tse-tung 
would not continue as Head of State. Fidelity to Soviet leadership 
was further apparent in Chou En-lai’s speech as leader of the 
Chinese delegation to the 21st Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, and a strengthening of Chinese communist loyalty to the 
USSR seemed to be implied by a vast increase in Soviet aid com- 
mitments to China under an agreement of February 7, 1959, pledg- 
ing Soviet assistance to the value of R 5000m. for 1959-67. 


THE WEST 


Before the Chinese communist authorities had projected their 
revolution as a model for Asia in November 1949, they had already 
taken a position of hostility to Western ‘imperialism’ and although 
they made it clear that they desired their international status to be 
respected by the ‘imperialists’ they were clearly not anxious to 
reciprocate : this was especially apparent in their dealings with 
Britain. 

Among the ‘imperialist’ countries, Chinese hostility has consist- 
ently focused on the United States, asthe leader of those countries 
and as one planning or undertaking ‘aggression’ against China. 
The U.S. has been denounced at length for extending military aid to 
the Chinese Nationalists on Taiwan, for aggression in Korea and 
Indochina, for rearming Japan as a threat to China, for obstructing 
the Geneva settlements in Indochina, and especially for sponsoring 
SEATO as an aggressive military grouping aimed against China, the 
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‘liberation’ movements in South East Asia, and the independence of 
the neutral Asian countries. 

Chinese propaganda and diplomacy towards the other Western 
‘imperialists’, principally Britain and France, has sought to a 
considerable extent to promote neutralist and anti-U.s. feelings in 
those countries and their goodwill has been solicited by holding out 
attractive trade prospects. Continuing emphasis has been placed on 
the ‘contradictions’ between these powers and the U.S., contradic- 
tions which are claimed to be causing a progressive weakening in 
the global position of the ‘imperialists’. 

The Chinese authorities have shown awareness of South East 
Asian apprehensions regarding their belligerence towards the United 
States position on Taiwan. At the Afro-Asian Conference this was 
presumably the main reason for Chou En-lai’s offer to negotiate 
with the U.s. for a reduction of tensions in the Far East. The willing- 
ness of the Chinese communists, however, to negotiate with the U.S. 
has not involved any change in their basic stand that, since Taiwan 
is part of ‘China’, they have a right to extend their control over it 
and this is entirely a domestic matter, i.e., that the status of Taiwan 
is not something which they are prepared to negotiate with a 
foreign power. During the Formosa Straits crisis of August 1958 
the Chinese communist authorities showed a remarkably belligerent 
and impatient attitude towards the non-communist world. 

Their hostility towards the ‘imperialists’ has been distinguished 
by its consistency and it has indirectly contributed to a growth of 
fear and respect for Communist China among the non-communist 
Asian countries. This belligerence appears to comprise very much 
an orthodox communist hatred of ‘capitalism’ and ‘bourgeois’ values 
but some of its expressions may also be motivated by a desire to 
cause certain difficulties for the USSR and possibly to embroil her in 
a local war. This could well have been the case after the Anglo-French 
landings in Egypt in late 1956 and in the Middle Eastern crisis of 
July 1958. Moreover, some of the expressions of anti-Western 
belligerence may have had the domestic purpose of magnifying the 
danger of war in order to facilitate implementation of some unpalat- 
able policy. The Formosa Straits crisis of August 1958 was evidently 
used to produce an atmosphere of national emergency which reduced 
the danger of peasant resistance to the establishment of the ‘com- 
munes’, 

It might have been expected that China’s endeavours to assert . 
substantial independence from the UssR since 1958 would have been 
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accompanied by a reduction in hostility towards the Western powers 
and some reliance on those powers as sources of capital equipment 
and material for economic development. This however has not taken 
place to any perceptible degree, but, as indicated above, there has 
been an intense effort to progress rapidly towards self-sufficiency. 


ASSESSMENT OF OUTLOOK 


The above review of the foreign policy record of the Chinese com- 
munists has had a limited scope but it has indicated sufficiently 
that their international outlook is concerned with four basic inter- 
related issues : Sino-Soviet relations, the development of China into 
a powerful modern state, the promotion of world communism, and 
the expansion of Chinese communist influence in Asia. 

The Chinese communist authorities almost certainly see the USSR as 
dedicated to the establishment of a Soviet-centred world communist 
order in which the UssR will set an official example for and authori- 
tatively direct the domestic and foreign policies of the other com- 
munist countries. The Chinese probably also regard the Soviet 
authorities as anxious to secure effective and permanent control over 
their own party and government, although apparently being obliged 
to pursue this ambition with caution in order to avoid provoking 
extreme Chinese reactions. Here it may be observed that Mao Tse- 
tung’s relinquishing of his office as Head of State may have been 
partly due to Soviet pressure, for Mao had personally encouraged 
the ‘commune’ policy which, as publicised, had caused the USSR con- 
siderable embarrassment, and there had been a great increase in 
Soviet aid commitments to China in February 1959, as Mao’s term 
was drawing to an end. Nevertheless there have been continuing 
indications of Chinese communist ambitions for independent status 
vis-a-vis the USSR since the December 1958 announcement that Mao 
had declined a further term. 

The limitations within which the UssR is able to seek influence 
over their own régime are probably regarded by the Chinese 
authorities as obliging the UssR to strike non-binding day to day 
compromises concerning (a) the supply of economic and military 
assistance to China, and (b) the toleration of Chinese efforts to ex- 
pand their political influence over the governments, peoples and com- 
munist parties of Asia, In proportion to the limited extent to which 
the Chinese appear likely at the moment to subserve Soviet global 
interests, the UssR, so the Chinese communists undoubtedly consider, 
will be willing to assist China, and to go some way to meet her 
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demands for economic and military assistance. Meanwhile the 
Chinese authorities also presumably see the USSR as seeking to 
extend its influence in Asia, so as to limit the scope of their own 
influence both now and in the future international communist 
system, although for the time being both they and the ussR have 
apparently determined that it is in their mutual interests to 
co-operate in many practical matters for the expansion of com- 
munism in this part of the world. 

On their side the Chinese clearly consider it advisable to con- 
tinue to show a substantial deference to, and to co-operate in a very 
large measure with the UssR in order to sustain the valuable 
economic assistance, trade and military aid which come from Russia, 
and to promote the advance of international communism. Although 
they share with the Soviet communists an intense hatred of the 
‘imperialist’ countries, the Chinese communist authorities are clearly 
suspicious of the USSR and apprehensive about future trends in the 
Soviet leadership. Their official comment on the denigration of Stalin 
expressly recognised the possibility of grave ‘errors’ by the leaders 
of any communist party, and they did not show enthusiasm at the 
purge of Malenkov and others in 1957. They have given no indica- 


tions of joining the cult of Khrushchev which is beginning in the 
USSR. 


The Chinese communist foreign policy record shows a continuing 
ambition to attain substantial independence from, while extending 
measured co-operation to, and receiving similarly measured assist- 
ance from, the uUssR. In this connection we have noted China’s con- 
tribution to a weakening of Soviet authority in Eastern Europe, and 
her endeavours to strengthen her international status, especially in 
Asia, through gestures of goodwill and indirect disassociation from 
Soviet imperialism (‘great nation chauvinism’). With the drive for 
emancipation from Soviet influence has gone much unacknowledged 
revision of communist doctrine and a practical denial of Soviet 
authority in ideological matters. The development of China into a 
great power is clearly being preferred to policies which might risk 
expending her resources for the establishment of world communism. 

The intense efforts which the Chinese communist authorities have 
been making in order to achieve a rapid development of their 
economy, especially since early 1958, thus appear in a special per- 
spective, for maximum economic power is required in order to 
establish their independence. While Communist China must main- 
tain a degree of co-operation which is reasonably satisfactory to the 
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USSR, she must at the same time resist Soviet pressures. Within a 
strategy of co-operation with the USSR in the promotion of com- 
munism in Asia, she must in fact compete with the USSR in that 
venture whenever feasible. The practical opportunities for competi- 
tion within these limits arise from the fact that although Chinese 
communist propaganda activities in Asia serve the interests of the 
ussR by their general recommendation of communism, they very 
effectively present China as a model. 


The Chinese authorities probably estimate quite favourably their 
capabilities for extending their influence in Asia within a policy 
of measured co-operation with the ussrR. In the first place they are 
addressing themselves to fellow Asians and there is a strong psycho- 
logical basis for their appeal to anti-colonial sentiments in Asia; 
they undoubtedly consider that they are better equipped than the 
Russians, culturally and psychologically, for gaining co-operation 
from other Asian peoples; they direct effective propaganda to other 
Asians concerning their own attainments in economic and social 
development; they can disassociate themselves from any blunt 
aggressiveness by the USSR in Europe, while their own aggressiveness 
in Asia, being directed mainly against the ‘imperialists’, tends on 
balance to win respect for their strength in Asia; and in certain 
South East Asian countries, they derive special advantages from 
the presence of large Chinese minorities, which in general capabili- 
ties and wealth are usually much superior to the local peoples. 

The ambition of the Chinese communist authorities to expand their 
influence in Asia undoubtedly derives much strength from tradi- 
tional Chinese nationalism, exercised in relation to the régime’s 
external strategic, political and economic interests, and the former 
Chinese imperialist role in this part of the world. The ideological 
life of the Chinese Communist Party does not appear to have 
diminished at all the strong nationalism which has usually been 
regarded as one of the special characteristics of the Han. For very 
obvious reasons the party has ostensibly repented of ‘great Han 
chauvinism’ in its dealings with the minority peoples within China, 
but its attainments in domestic and international affairs certainly 
appear in fact to have strengthened its nationalist tendencies. 

The Chinese communist government’s manifest external interests 
may be briefly described as demanding (a) a zone of friendly neutral 
but preferably communist states in South East Asia, with access to 
their raw materials, (b) the seizure of Taiwan, (c) the extension of 
communist control over the whole of Korea and (d) the neutralisa- 
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tion of Japan, the limitation of her economic and military develop- 
ment, and ultimately the establishment of a friendly if not subord- 
inate communist government in that country. For the time being, 
it seems likely that (a) is regarded as a matter of special urgency, 
on account of the virtual impossibility of achieving (b), (c) and 
(d) without resort to a major war. 

The areas over which the Chinese communist authorities may 
desire coritrol in virtue of former Chinese imperial rights may well 
cover the whole of South East Asia, since most of this region was 
once under real or imagined Chinese influence. The Chinese com- 
munist authorities have naturally avoided directing attention to the 
former scope of Chinese imperial power but they have reflected 
its influence in their claims to certain islands in the South China 
sea, in their border dispute with Burma, in semi-official maps which, 
have shown parts of Northern Burma and India as Chinese territory, 
and, most of all, in asserting their control over Tibet. Moreover, 
the position which they have taken on the question of the nationality 
of the overseas Chinese reflects the influence of the imperial tradi- 
tion, for, although the overseas Chinese are counselled to abide by 
local laws and customs, and to contribute to the development of 
their host countries while avoiding local politics, all of them, except- 
ing those who have opted Indonesian citizenship under the 1955 
Treaty, are regarded as having Chinese communist citizenship in 
addition to the citizenship, if any, of their host country. One of the 
implications of this is that almost half the population of Malaya 
comprises citizens of communist China and this must tend to evoke 
imperial sentiments in the Chinese communist party, especially as 
the pre-eminent role of the Chinese in the Malayan economy is most 
apparent. 

The strategy which the Chinese communist authorities have been 
employing for the expansion of their influence in Asia throws 
further light on their international outlook, and it reflects a principle 
which they have applied in their domestic affairs and which was 
used in the seizure of power, the principle of opposing the main 
enemy and dividing and seeking to win over the middle of the road 
elements. Resolute and at times extremely bitter hostility is shown 
towards the ‘imperialist’ powers, especially the United States, and 
strong propaganda against those powers is directed at other Asian 
countries. At the same time the prospect of ‘peaceful co-existence’ is 
held out in official and popular diplomacy to the other Asian 
countries, inviting them to accept Chinese communist declarations 
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of respect for their independence, to reciprocate Chinese communist 
gestures of peaceful co-operation, and to observe, in their foreign 
relations, a policy of neutrality favourable to the communist coun- 
tries. Attractive trade prospects, and, to a limited extent, offers of 
economic assistance are used in order to induce other Asian countries 
to establish or extend peaceful co-operation with Communist China, 
and the opportunities for ‘cultural’ interchange which are usually 
broadened thereby are used for the cultivation of communist sympa- 
thies in those countries. 

While offering peaceful co-existence to the other Asian countries, 
the Chinese communist authorities are seeking to discourage the 
emergence of any significant strength or cohesion among them. 
Communist China is thus strongly opposed to the rearmament of 
Japan, which is a manifest threat to her security, and she has sought 
to hamper Japanese economic development by refusing to supply 
fuels and raw materials — except in return for political concessions 
— and by injuring Japanese commerce with South East Asia. From 
a longer term point of view China also has an interest in opposing 
India’s development into a strong modern power, although any 
attempts to hamper India’s economic development will have to pro- 
ceed cautiously if the relations of peaceful co-existence already 
established with India are not to be compromised, as they were to 
some extent by Communist China’s dumping of textiles in South 
East Asia during 1958. 

In the region as a whole the Chinese communists have two 
cohesive groupings to take into account : the Asian members of 
SEATO and the Colombo Powers. The Chinese attach great import- 
ance to weakening the resolution of the Asian members of SEATO 
dissuading other Asian countries from joining SEATO and arousing 
opposition to the Western members of SEATO in the Asian area 
generally, especially through claiming that the Western powers are 
sponsoring SEATO for aggression against China and for a realisa- 
tion of ‘colonial’ ambitions in Asia. 

Weakening the resolution of the Asian members of SEATO is 
attempted by offering them ‘peaceful co-existence’ and, for the most 
part, by avoiding threats against them, while nevertheless making 
it clear to them, as a consequence of the belligerent Chinese com- 
munist attitude towards the ‘imperialists’, that great danger is 
courted by involvement with those ‘imperialists’. The suggestion is 
that the Asian members should feel no threat to themselves except 
in so far as they co-operate with the ‘imperialists’. In a similar way 
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the Chinese authorities endeavour to ensure that no other Asian 
countries will join SEATO by holding out to those countries the 
advantages of neutrality — peaceful co-operation and immunity 
from the dangers that would be faced by association with the 
‘imperialists’. Similar divisive methods are employed to produce and 
exploit real or apparent conflicts between Britain and France on the 
one hand and the U.S. on the other. 

The divisive Asian policy of the Chinese communist authorities 
is much less apparent in relation to the Colombo powers towards 
which its operation must obviously be rather concealed. Communist 
China’s concern to limit the cohesion and international effectiveness 
of the Colombo powers was evident in her attempts to offset their 
preliminary planning of the Afro-Asian Conference by taking part 
in a communist-front type Asian conference at New Delhi shortly 
before the Afro-Asian Conference opened; in her securing of 
Ceylonese support for a second Afro-Asian Conference, notwith- 
standing Indian official opposition; in the apparent attempt to 
swamp the Colombo powers in the broad communist-sponsored Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Movement; and, most recently, in the opposition 
which has been shown to the possible development of a solidarity 
among the neutral Colombo powers based on the Yugoslav concept 
of ‘active co-existence’. 
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SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
L. G. CHURCHWARD* 


SOVIET LOCAL GOVERNMENT has received scant attention from western 
political scientists in recent years. In contrast with the interest it 
evoked in the thirties' it is all but ignored today. Merle Fainsod, in 
his detailed textbook on Soviet government (How Russia is Ruled, 
Harvard, 1954) devotes only two pages out of 500 to the subject. 
This neglect may be a natural corollary of the preoccupation with 
the power factor in Soviet politics. It is nonetheless a serious 
deficiency in our approach to the subject of Soviet government. 

At least three compelling reasons exist for a serious consideration 
of Soviet local government. First, it is mainly through the organs 
of local government that the ordinary citizen has direct contact with 
the Soviet state. Thus a kolkhoz (collective farm) Board of Man- 
agement is scarcely troubled by Moscow but it is continually directed 
and supervised by the raiispolkom (Executive Committee of the 
District Soviet) and the raikom (District Party Committee). Even 
a Moscovite is seldom directly concerned with either federal or state 
government. The public transport he uses is controlled by the City 
Soviet. He buys his food, clothes, furniture, and other commodities 
at emporiums or shops run by the City District Soviets. His flat, 
the school he sends his children to, the hospital and medical services 
he uses, the militia he calls in case of theft, are all managed by the 
City District Soviets. Even his payment of taxes and admission to 
the electoral roll are handled by the local soviet authorities and not 
by the central authorities. 

Secondly, it is mainly through the organs of local government that 
the most effective participation of the masses in the actual work 
of government occurs, and because of the importance of mass 
participation and self-administration in the Soviet concept of 
democracy it is impossible to give a complete answer to the question 
of how far the USSR is a democracy without including an assessment 
of local government. Thirdly, the important question of party-state 
relations in the USSR cannot be fully understood if the analysis stops 
short at central and republican levels of government. 

At the outset it will be necessary to describe the structure and 


* The author is Senior Lecturer in Political Science in the University of 
Melbourne. 
1, For example, 8. and B. Webb, Soviet Communiem: A New Civilisation 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) London, 1985; B. W. Maxwell, The Soviet State 
(Selwyn & Blount) London, 1935; Sir E. D. Simon, Editor, Moscow in the 
Making (Longmans, Green & Co.) London, 1937. 
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pattern of Soviet local government. At the present time there are 
close on 60,000 local Soviets in the USSR, ranging from village Soviets 
which exercise authority over as few as 1000 people to Moscow City 
Soviet (Mossoviet) with over 5,000,000 people in its territory. These 
local Soviets fall into three different administrative levels. At the 
highest level are local Soviets which are directly subordinate to 
Union Republican governments. These include six krai (territorial) 
Soviets, 114 oblast (provincial) Soviets, nine autonomous oblast 
Soviets, 10 national okrug (area) Soviets, and something over a 
score of large city Soviets (Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, etc.) . 
At the intermediate level of local government are more than 4000 
rural raion (district) Soviets and about 1500 town Soviets (those 
subject to oblast or krai supervision). At the third and lowest level 
of local government are the 50,000 odd village Soviets, 2,500 settle- 
ment Soviets and about 450 district Soviets in Cities. 

Although the administrative pattern of local Soviets varies con- 
siderably as between the different levels of local government and 
as between one part of the country and another, the basic pattern 
is consistent. All local Soviets are now on a territorial basis?. 
Deputies are elected for a two year term on the basis of universal 
suffrage and of single member electorates which vary in size from 
100-150 in the case of village Soviets to 1000 and upwards in the 
case of city Soviets. The size of the Soviet varies from 20-50 deputies 
for village and settlement Soviets to 40-80 deputies for district 
Soviets to 50-600 deputies for city Soviets. The frequency of Soviet 
meetings is fixed by law and it varies somewhat from one republic 
to another. In the Russian Republic, village and district Soviets must 
meet at least six times a year, provincial Soviets four times a year. 
At the first meeting of a newly-elected Soviet an Executive Com- 
mittee (ispolkom) consisting of a Chairman, Vice Chairman, Secre- 
tary and others is elected. The main executive officials at the district 
and higher levels are paid officials, although ordinary executive 
members serve in a voluntary capacity. The Executive Committee 
appoints the heads of the various departments of local government 


2. There are however vestiges of the earlier functional representation em- 
bedded in the present system of territorial Soviets. Thus settlement Soviets 
require that the majority of the inhabitants of the territory (it is 85 per cent. 
in the RSFSR) must belong to families of workers employed in the industrial 
establishments on which the settlement Soviet is based. Legally, deputies of 
local Soviets report back to their electorate. In fact they often report back to 
the social group which nominated them (to the factory, workshop, mine, school, 
collective farm, etc.). Similarly in rare cases where deputies are recalled they are 
recalled by the nominating group rather than by a majority of the electorate 
as a whole as is legally required. 
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(budget-finance, planning, education, health, etc.) and is chiefly 
responsible for carrying out the actual administrative work of local 
government. Apart from attending sessions of the Soviet most of 
the deputies (those who are not members of the Executive Committee) 
are involved in working in one or other of the various Standing 
Commissions. These Standing Commissions (which number upwards 
from a dozen in the case of the larger Soviets) run parallel to the 
main departments of the Executive Committee. Their job is essen- 
tially advisory and investigatory ; they may make recommendations to 
the Executive Committee or to the Soviet but they do not have any 
authority to issue orders nor are they in any sense controlling 
agencies.® 

What then is the role of the local Soviets ? Legally, all local 
Soviets, right down to the village Soviet, have extensive powers, 
much more extensive powers than are possessed by local govern- 
ment bodies in Australia or even in the United Kingdom. These 
powers include the supervision of the economic plan in their area, 
the direction of industrial and agricultural development, direct 
control over a large number of industrial, construction, and trading 
establishments (and control over the housing, cultural welfare, 
health and amenities of workers in all industrial establishments in 
their territory), control over health, education, and other social 
services besides the conventional local matters of roads, bridges, 
parks, water supply, transport, local markets, etc. However, despite 
these wide powers, Soviet local government bodies are not autono- 
mous bodies in any real sense of the term. They act much more as 
agencies of the central state than as independent units of government. 
Under the principle of democratic centralism all local Soviets are sub- 
ject to direction and control from the governments of a higher level. 
Thus the village Soviet will not act on most matters until it has an 
instruction from or the approval of the raiispolkom. Similarly, the 
district Soviet is subordinate to the oblast or krai Soviet, and these in 
turn to the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic and to its Presid- 
ium. This line of supervision and direction is not limited to that be- 
tween Soviets but covers their Executive Committees and Depart- 
ments. Thus the raiispolkom is subjected to direction from the 
oblispolkom and this in turn from the Council of Ministers of the 
Union Republic. Likewise the Education Department of the raiispol- 


8. See A. Y. Luzhin, Postoyanny komissii mestnykh Sovetov deputatov 
trudyashchikhsya. Moscow, 1953; Yu. V. Todorsky, Postoyanny komissii 
mestnykh Sovetov deputatov trudyashchikhsya. Moscow, 1955; Polozhenia o 
postoyannykh komissiyakh mestnykh Sovetov deputatov trudyashchikhsya. 
Moscow, 1956. 
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kom is subject to direction from the Education Department of the 
oblast and this in turn from the Republican Education Ministry. The 
quantity and quality of this supervision by higher administrative 
departments varies considerably—it is for example much tighter 
in the case of finance and planning departments than in the case of 
education and health departments. 

The actual role of local government in the USSR depends less on 
the legal powers of local Soviets than on the degree of local automony 
which the central government permits. In fact, the actual power 
often falls short of the legal power. Thus local Soviets have always 
possessed wide powers over housing, both as to construction and 
control and supervision. But until the reorganization of industry in 
May 1957* local Soviets were handling only about 10 per cent. of 
housing construction. Since 1957 the bulk of housing construction 
has been handled by the local Soviets, although sovnarkhozy (regional 
economic councils) and surviving industrial ministries still handle 
a considerable amount of it. Similarly, local Soviets have had wide 
general powers of control over local industry for many years but it 
was not until the industrial reorganization of 1957 that the bulk of 
local industries actually passed under the control of local Soviets. 
At the close of 1957 approximately one-fifth of all industrial estab- 
lishments in the USSR® were under local Soviet control. The percentage 
is probably somewhat less today since in some republics several 


groups of local industries have been reclassified and transferred to 
sovnarkhoz control.® 


Recent extensions (since 1954) of the powers of local Soviets, 
especially in regard to finance, industrial control, supervision of 
agriculture, etc., have not always been fully carried out, because the 
surviving ministries continue to be highly centralized. Judging from 
the complaints made in the Soviet press, the Finance Ministry, the 
Agricultural Ministry and Gosplan continue as highly centralized 
organizations. In these fields the extent of decentralization is limited 
to the transference of some powers from the all-Union to the Union- 
Republican level. For example, raion Soviets are legally entitled to 










4. Under this law the majority of the industrial ministries were abolished and 
the industrial establishments they controlled were transferred either to the 
control of local Soviets or to the regional economic councils (sovnarkhozy). At 
present there are 104 sovnarkhozes in the USSR. 


5. Immediately after the reorganization in 1957 the sovnarkhozes controlled 


75 per cent. of all industry in the Russian Republic and 73 per cent. in 
Moldavia. Izvestia 9th & 10th May, 1957. 


6. Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 4, 1959, pp. 438-54. 
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grant tax exemptions in cases of hardship and special distress.’ In 
actual fact all such cases are decided by the oblispolkom. The raion 
Soviet may not modify the direction of its budget expenditure even 
if it decides that the same money might be better used if spent 
differently.’ Even the oblispolkom cannot vary the amounts provided 
in its budget for capital construction — only the Union Republican 
Finance Ministry can do that.® This is all the more irksome to local 
Soviets which have recently had more industry placed under their 
control and also had the amounts of the profits of local industry 
going to local budgets increased. These sorts of restrictions are 
greatest of all at the level of the village Soviet. Thus while the 
1957-58 regulations on village Soviets enlarged the powers of village 
Soviets over kolkhoz agriculture, village Soviets can in fact exert 
little influence on the matter. Kolkhoz statutes and budgets are super- 
vised by the raion Soviet, and raion agricultural officials (of the 
newly established Agricultural Inspectorates) often ignore village 
Soviets altogether and deal directly with the collective farmers.” 
In a country so vast as the Soviet Union one would expect to find 
the performance of local government uneven. This unevenness is 
not simply a consequence of unevenness in size (the contrast between 
the Moscow City Soviet and a remote village Soviet) but very often 
the weaker units of local government are so badly structured that 
the most efficient management could not make them effective units 
of government. Thus many village Soviets are still too small to 
provide the sort of administration required to supervise the develop- 
ment of kolkhoz agriculture and industry. There are cases of collective 
farms being covered by two and more-village Soviets and of more 
than one village Soviet being situated in the one village. Since the 
liquidation of the Machine Tractor Stations and the transference 
of the bulk of their agricultural equipment to the collective farms™ 
there has been a rapid development of inter-kolkhoz industries such 
as food processing, bricks and other building materials, construction 
agencies, and bread making. Such inter-kolkhoz co-operation some- 
times brings in ten or more kolkhozes. Naturally village Soviets can 


7. ef. A. Kushnerova, ‘Questions which should be decided locally’ in Jzvestia 
7th March, 1957. 

8. cf. V. Petrushka in Jzvestia 11th May, 1958. 

9. S. Kheifets Finansy SSSR No. 7, 1958; pp. 27-31. 

10. Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya No. 5, 1959, pp. 65-71. 

11. The decision became law 3ist March, 1958. Under this law the bulk of 
the Machine Tractor Stations were to be dissolved on the transference of their 
agricultural equipment to the kolkhozes, only those serving the very backward 
kolkhozes were to be preserved. Equipment not to be sold to the peasantry was 
to be placed in RTS (Technical Repair Stations) under raion control. Jzvestia 
1st April, 1958. ; 
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do little to assist and to supervise such developments. Very many 
rural districts are uneconomical — about 20 per cent. of those in 
the RSFSR have a population of less than 20,000 and these are 
expected to maintain not only a district apparatus but a dozen or 
so village Soviets! Many medium sized cities in recent years estab- 
lished city district Soviets unnecessarily.’* Towns which happen to 
be simultaneously raion centres and town Soviets tend to produce 
an intricate parallel and overlapping administrative structure. On 
the other hand a village Soviet such as the Sofinsky Village Soviet 
(Moscow oblast), the winner of the Red Challenge Banner in the 
oblast in 1958, with a territory which includes twelve villages, two 
kolkhozes, six schools, three clubs, three libraries, a hospital, two 
first aid centres, a maternity home, and eleven food and retail stores 
obviously has an adequate basis for effective local government. 
Another example of a ‘good achievement’ in a local Soviet, recently 
reported in the Soviet journal Sovety, is that of a settlement Soviet 
in a mining district which over the two years 1957-58 built a new 
school, bath houses, two kindergartens, a multi-storied block of flats 
and also assisted workers to build scores of private homes. This 
same Soviet has already adopted a seven year plan (1959-65) which 
includes the opening of two new mines, the construction of two new 
hospitals, a new club, a school for 880 pupils, bath houses, many 
new shops, a bread factory, over 31,000 sq. metres of public housing 
and over 500 private houses."* 

The same unevenness is to be found in the observance of demo- 
cratic practices in the organization of Soviets. Over the past five 
to six years all local Soviets have become more correct in their formal 
procedure. Most of them hold meetings at regular intervals, Execu- 
tives make regular reports to Soviets, deputies report back regularly 
to electorates and so on. But in many cases formal observance of the 
rules of democratic procedure obscures the continued domination 
of the Soviet by the inner group of the Executive Committee.’® 
Accurate assessment of such problems is rendered virtually impos- 





12. Yu. A. Tikhomirov Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo No. 9, 1957, pp. 61-68. 
In the RSFSR cities of more than 100,000 can establish district Soviets. 
However, over the past three to four years many cities with district Soviets 
have reduced the number of districts, others have abolished them altogether. 
The number of city district Soviets in the RSFSR has fallen from 320 in 
February, 1955 to 240 in February, 1959. Izvestia 4th March, 1955; Sovetskaya 
Rossia 7th March, 1959. 

18, Otvety na voprosy trudyashchikhsya. Moscow No. 98 (1958-59). 

14. Sovety deputatov trudyashchikhsya No. 2 1959, p. 36. 

15. ef. Izvestia 24th January, 1958. 
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sible because of the exceedingly wide range of practice as between 
individual Soviets. 

Soviet local government has always succeeded in involving millions 
of citizens. The restoration of formal Soviet democracy and the 
extension of the actual powers of local government in recent years 
have certainly resulted in the involvement of many millions more 
Soviet citizens in the process of self-administration. Early this year 
all local Soviets were enlarged, resulting in about 350,000 additional 
deputies being returned. This was officially explained as necessary 
for the better fulfilment of local government responsibilities. This 
means that there are today almost 2 million citizens serving as 
members of local Soviets. In addition there are about 24 million 
‘activists’ (non-deputies) serving on the Standing Commissions of 
local Soviets.’* Besides the activists engaged in helping the Standing 
Commissions many hundreds of thousands of citizens are involved 
in assisting the ispolkoms by serving in such bodies as Street Com- 
mittees, House Committees, Parents’ Committees, Women’s Com- 
mittees, Library Councils, Social Courts, Voluntary Militia Squads, 
etc. The members of these organizations are all popularly elected 
(for example, parents of pupils in particular classes or schools elect 
the Parents’ Committees, the Library Councils are elected by mass 
meetings of library readers). Most of these organizations are more 
closely connected with administration than the purely advisory 
Standing Commissions of the local Soviets. Thus the Voluntary 
Militia Squads assist the local Militia in controlling anti-social 
behaviour such as hooliganism, drunkenness and slander. Social and 
Comradely Courts are guaranteed assistance from Militia and People’s 
Courts in carrying out their decisions and they may impose petty 
fines and damages against people broug’it before them, although 
in all cases the accused is guaranteed the right of appeal to the 
normal courts.'?’ House Committees exercise control over the main- 
tenance of public housing and the upkeep and tidiness of flats. Almost 
8 million Soviet citizens are involved in the work of local Electoral 
Commissions. The number of Soviet citizens directly involved in the 
work of local government is not far short of 15 millions. In addition 
there are over 17 millions involved at present in voluntary adminis- 
trative work, supervision of amenities, and social services and 
safety of Soviet workers in the Trade Unions.** Even allowing 





16. Non-deputies have the same powers as deputies except that they cannot 
vote on the adoption of decisions. 


17. V. Kozlov Jzvestia 28rd June, 1959. * 
18. B. Burkov, Soviet Trade Unions, New Times No. 12, 1959, pp. 5-7. 
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for considerable overlap between these two groups there must be at 
least 25 million persons directly involved in this process of ‘self- 
administration’ (samoupravlenia), a sizeable section of a population 
of 210 millions.’® It is a considerable achievement even if Standing 
Commissions are often ineffective because of the limitations on 
their powers and because in many local governments the ispolkom 
consistently ignores the recommendations of the Standing Commis- 
sions.”° 

Before drawing any conclusions it is necessary to examine the 
role of the Communist Party in local government. On the surface, 
Communist Party domination of the local Soviets is less evident 
than Communist Party domination of the Supreme Soviets. Whereas 
Communists?! comprise 76 per cent. of the deputies of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet 7? and from 64.1 per cent. (Moldavia) to 80 per 
cent. (Azerbaidjan) of the deputies of the Union Republican Supreme 
Soviets,”* they represent only 38.5 per cent. (Moldavia) to 54 per 
cent (Tadjikistan) of the deputies in the case of local Soviets.** In 
most village, settlement and district Soviets Communists are in the 
minority. However, the principle of Communist Party leadership 
operates in local government as elsewhere in the Soviet Union, 
irrespective of whether Communists hold a majority or a minority 
of the positions in the local Soviet. 

How then does this Communist Party guidance operate ? What 
are its agencies and methods ? First of all, Communist Party frac- 
tions still operate in the lower Soviets although apparently they 
have long since been abandoned at the level of the Supreme Soviet. 
After an election the party fraction (or caucus of Communist deputies 
in a particular local Soviet) will meet, usually in advance of the 
meeting of the Soviet. This fraction, acting on the advice of the 
District Party Committee (raikom) in the case of district and village 
Soviets and of the Oblast Party Committee (obkom) in the case of 
oblast Soviets, then adopts a slate of candidates for the election of 
the Executive Committee of the Soviet. The fraction will also con- 


19. The census in January 1959 showed a population of 208.8 millions. 
Izvestia 10th May, 1959. 


20. ef. G. Nosach, Izvestia 18th March, 1959. 

21. The term includes candidate members of the party. 

22. Based on the analysis of the composition of the 5th USSR Supreme 
Soviet given by the Mandates Commissions at the first session of the Soviet 
in March, 1958. Izvestia 29th March, 1958. 

23. Sovetskaya Rossia 6th March, 1959; Izvestia 6th March, 1959. 

24. Izvestia 6th, 7th, and 19th March, 1959. Details were given for only 9 
oat of 15 Union Republics. In 1957 the range was from 32.2 per cent. (Lithuania) | 
to 59.6 per cent. (Armenia). 
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sider the main lines of work for the Soviet over the coming period.” 

Secondly, the Executive Committee of the local Soviet will normally 
have a Communist majority. Its leading members, especially the 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairmen and the Secretary are almost always 
Party members from the district level upwards, and often even at 
the village Soviet level. There is a significant overlap between the 
membership of the leading Party committee in the area and the 
ispolkom. Thus the chairman of a raiispolkom is commonly a mem- 
ber of the raikom while the first secretary of the raikom is generally 
also on the ratispolkom although he is not likely to be either the 
chairman or the secretary of the latter body. Nevertheless he 
exercises Party leadership in the raiispolkom. Regularity of contact 
between raiispolkom and raikom is ensured not merely by overlapping 
membership but by the fact that the offices of the two committees 
are often situated in the same building — a physical symbol of the 
unity of party and state. 


Thirdly, representatives of the raikom are generally invited to 
attend meetings of village and settlement Soviets in their area, even 
if they are not deputies of those Soviets. They exercise the right 
to speak at such meetings and often recommend candidates for the 
office of Chairman and on occasions ensure the removal of ‘unsatis- 
factory chairmen’, even against the wishes of the Soviet.2* However, 
it is perhaps worthy of note that over the past three years or so 
there has been a good deal of criticism in the Soviet press of such 
high handed undemocratic interference by district Party secretaries 
in the affairs of village Soviets.”* 

Fourthly, Party influence in the pre-selection of candidates for 
deputy in local Soviets is very obvious. This sometimes extends to 
district Committees deciding on which candidate the Party members 
in a particular factory or enterprise should nominate, a clearly 
undemocratic procedure, even within the Soviet concept of ‘inner- 
party democracy’.?* 

Fifthly, the Communist Party issues directives on economic and 
social policy and on many other matters within the sphere of local 
government. This operates at all levels in the Soviet administrative 
structure. Just as the Central Committee of the CPSU issues direc- 


25. ef. A. A. Askerov Ocherki sovetskovo stroitelstva. Moscow University 
Press, 1953, pp. 174-82. 


V. Kopeichikov Pravovy akty mestnykh organov gosudarstvennoi vlasti i 
upravlenia Moscow, 1956. pp. 17-18. 

26. For example, the article by special correspondent M. Garin, Jzvestia 25th 
September, 1958, Why do deputies remain unsatisfied? 
27. cf. my article in Soviet Studies, July, 1957, pp. 88-89. 
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tives to the USSR Council of Ministers, so the obkom issues directives 
to the oblispolkom and the raikom issues directives to the ratispolkom 
and the village Soviets subordinate to it. 

Finally, the Party exercises general supervision over the cadre 
policy of local Soviet Executive Committees (ispolkoms) and directly 
controls many key appointments. Both State and Party organizations 
maintain Cadres Sectors at district, city and provincial level, but 
there can be no doubt which of these two cadres organizations is 
the more important. Party direction of cadres is mainly but not 
wholly confined to the direction of Party members into particular 
employment, while Cadres Sectors of Soviet ispolkoms are concerned 
with filling the general range of positions in local government 
administration with the best available persons, whether they be 
Party or non-Party. The process involves no clash between the two 
organizations as there is a clear division between the posts filled by 
the Party Cadres Sector and those filled by the Cadres Sector of 
the ispolkom. Positions under Party control are listed in a ‘nomen- 
clature’ or list. The Party’s Cadres Sector recommends appointments 
to these posts and the ispolkom invariably accepts the recommenda- 
tions. The formal appointment is made by the ispolkom. Should the 
ispolkom recommend somebody for a job which is on the Party 
nomenclature then this will be vetoed by the Party Cadres Sector. 
It is probably a minority?* of positions which are filled in this way 
but they include most of the key positions, including the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Secretary of the raiispolkom as well as the 
chiefs of the main departments.?® This Party control over cadres 
is openly admitted. Thus recently the secretary of the Kostroma 
obkom reported in Jzvestia that the obkom had directed 74 persons 
into work in local Soviets over the past three years of which 30 had 
been transferred from the Party apparatus.*° 

Party control over cadres is also maintained through Party con- 
tro] over training courses for workers in the state apparatus. The 
Central Committee of the CPSU established in 1946 basic courses 
for leading workers in Soviets. These provided for a year’s course 
for Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Executive Committees of terri- 
torial, provincial and large town Soviets, and for the chiefs of the 


28. A. A. Askerov Ocherki sovetskovo stroitelstva Moscow University Press, 
1953, p. 179, gives 3-4000 posts of oblast and raion Soviet staffs as being on 
the party nomenclature. Askerov (pages 123-37; 174-82; 272) gives the fullest 
account I have seen in a Soviet text of this process. 

29. This process contains a contradiction between the principle of selection 
and promotion of cadres from above and the democratic principle of selection 
from below. 

30. Izvestia 28th March, 1959, p. 2. 
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Executive Committee Departments of these Soviets, the course to 
be organized by the Party higher schools. Nine month courses at 
Party schools were provided for equivalent workers in the raion 
administration.** Also at the district level it is only the Party which 
maintains a complete system of instructors and these guide both 
the training of Party cadres and Soviet cadres. At the oblast level 
the Soviets have their own organizational-instructional departments 
but they are closely linked with those of the Party. 

How far does Communist Party control of local government in- 
volve a restriction of Soviet democracy ? An exact answer to this 
question is hard to give because Party control over local govern- 
ment has been both stimulating and encouraging and restricting 
and stultifying. Quite obviously Party control has not prevented 
the involvement of millions of people in the work of local govern- 
ment. Soviet people do not in fact see any conflict between democracy 
and Party leadership, but tend to equate the two. On the other hand 
it would seem likely (and it is occasionally conceded in the Soviet 
Union itself**) that close Party control has restricted the initiative 
of citizens as they tend to wait on the Communist Party coming out 
with its policy before bringing out suggestions on what should be 
done and how specific problems should be tackled. 

Close Party supervision of local government has tended to in- 
crease local bureaucracy,** as Party committees and apparatus have 
not only paralleled local government but at times (especially in rural 
raions) they have tended to outright duplication and even to the 
supplanting of the Soviet apparatus.** Yet, despite these shortcom- 
ings, the available evidence suggests that public enthusiasm has 
increased over the past four to five years, partly through the 
general restoration of legal norms in the functioning of Soviets 
and even more because of the considerable increase in the powers 
of local government over such matters as industry, agriculture, 
housing, construction, retail trade, public health and cultural ser- 
vices. But it is still too soon to say if the increase in local Soviet 


81. A. A. Askerov, op. cit., p. 133. 

32. cf. Yu. Feofanov in Jzvestia 8th May, 1959, p. 2, ‘From positions of 
strength’, states that: ‘. . . in the localities they are overcautious, on each 
occasion they await instructions from some raikom or some higher organ, and 
this produces a great stream of papers, directives, and circulars. The monotonous 
gurgle of this stream at times muffles the stormy tumult of life. This fear of 
responsibility, this habit of guardianship, gives birth to bureaucratic-authori- 
tarian methods of work.’ 

33. On the other hand the size of the Soviet state and party apparatus has 
been reduced from 15-20 per cent. since 1954. 

34. cf. A. A. Askerov, op. cit., pp. 177-78. 
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powers and the expansion of the process of self-administration will 
result in any significant curtailment of the functions of the central 


state.** So far this withering away process is mainly speculative and 
anticipatory. 


35. cf. N. S. Khrushchov, ‘Control Figures for the economic development of 
the USSR for 1959-65’ (Report to the 21st Congress of the CPSU). January 
27th, 1959. 

‘It is already clear that many functions of our government agencies will 
gradually pass to public organizations. Take, for instance, certain aspects of 
our cultural services. It is not at all obligatory that they remain in the charge 
of government organizations. Public organizations can handle them just as 
successfully.’ 

‘Experience also suggests the need to modify the organization of our health 
services, including health resort facilities. Apparently we are approaching a 
point where more and more of the public health services in the towns should 
come under the trade unions and in the countryside, at the present stage, 
directly under the local Soviets.’ (English edition, Moscow, 1959, p. 127.) 
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SINCE THE CALCUTTA CONFERENCE 
GEOFFREY FAIRBAIRN* 


THERE HAVE CLEARLY been two fundamental changes in the inter- 
national situation of South East Asia during the little over a decade 
since the Calcutta Conference of Asian Communist Parties at the 
beginning of 1948. In the year of the conference the solution of 
South East Asia’s political problems was considered in the West to 
be chiefly the responsibility of the colonial powers. By the end of 
1958, effective and immediately available Western land power in 
the area had shrunk, one might almost say, to that of a mere barracks 
at Malacca, the town whose fortress ruins recall the first European 
foothold in the region, established by the Portuguese in 1511. 
Though SEATO stands by in the background, nerving the individual 
countries to go ahead with their chosen plans, its forces deployed, 
in a fashion, against overt invasion of the region, it may be said 
that for the most part South East Asia is now left to work out its 
own destiny. 

The second major change is of course the resurgence of China, 
the former tutelary power of this peripheral region. At the time of 
the Calcutta conference the Chinese communist armies were invest- 
ing Peking. A decade later, in August 1958, Mr. Khrushchev was 
in Peking holding discussions in which China was being treated 
very much as a Great Power ally.! Nowhere is this dramatic change 
in power relationships better appreciated than in the capitals of 
South East Asia. It is hardly too much to say that political leaders 
there have been obsessed by the growing power of China during the 
last few years, though not always in the way Western strategists 
expected. 

But despite these enormous external changes, it will be the 
argument of this article that the struggle against communism in 
South East Asia has up to the present been preponderantly a struggle 
carried on within the boundaries of the new states against indigenous 
communist parties, which have been utilising the specific weak- 
nesses of these new political creations for their own ends. With the 
various articles on the area. 

1. The writer is aware that China’s voice was of importance in ‘doctrinal’ 
matters earlier than this. Mao’s speech on Contradictions (27th February 
1957) and Peking’s statements on Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia have no 
doubt been important in the communist world. But it is reasonable to see in 


the August 1958 discussions the first absolutely sure sign that China was no 
longer a junior partner in the Moscow-Peking Axis in respect of world strategy. 
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notable exception of Viet-Nam up till 1954, where the struggle was 
overtly internationalised in respect of arms, supplies, and training, 
the success or failure of communist parties has not been directly 
attributable to the machinations of the Great Powers. 


This is not of course to argue that Moscow policy-making has not 
been directly responsible for the general lines of communist policy 
in South East Asia. A contrary thesis will be explicitly adumbrated 
below. Nor is it to argue that Peking is not doing everything it 
can to subvert the small nations of South East Asia by an elaborate 
system of revolutionary techniques. Quite obviously it is. But the 
point is this: the Calcutta policy of armed insurrection failed 
abysmally and thenceforth the South East Asia communist parties 
have been succeeding in direct proportion to the inability of the 
societies within which they operate to solve specific political and 
social problems. Even during the insurrectional phase the armed 
communist parties were left to their own devices so far as imple- 
menting the decision of the Calcutta conference was concerned but 
the decision itself was fatal ; or would have been but for the mani- 
fest political incapacity of their democratic opponents. 

Before examining the validity of this argument in some detail, 
it seems desirable to recall what the Calcutta conference was about. 
In fact it was a series of conferences — of the Communist Party of 
India, the South East Asia students’ associations, and the New 
Democratic Youth League — and the proceedings are still regarded 
by many students of the area as being something of a mystery. Quite 
recently Dr. Hugh Tinker, an authority on the Indian sub-continent 
and Burma, referred to ‘the famous Calcutta Congress of 1948, 
that key meeting whose proceedings still remain largely a matter 
of conjecture’.2 The authors of The Left-Wing in South East Asia 
remark : ‘Writers holding the theory that it was [there] that the 
decision was taken to launch communist uprisings throughout South- 
east Asia, admit there is no hard evidence of Soviet instigation and 
that considerable latitude in their planning must have been left to 
the individual parties’, They go on to make the rather surprising 
statement : ‘In regard to Malaya those writers disagree as to 
whether it was the communists of the U.S,S.R., China, or Australia 
who were most influential in determining the course which the 
M.C.P. (Malayan Communist Party) should take’.® 

Mr. Denis Warner states : ‘Specific proof that instructions were 
also given at this time to Asian communist parties to initiate and 


2. International Affairs, R.1.1.A., London, July 1958. 
8. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff p. 153. 
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lead violent uprisings throughout the area is lacking but there is no 
dearth of convincing circumstantial evidence’.* He says that Mr. 
Sharkey of Australia and Mr. Lee Soong of Malaya both reported 
back to the Malayan Communist Party. This is a point of interest, 
because Mr. Sharkey argued afterwards that it was impossible for 
Malayan problems to have been discussed because there was no 
representative of the M.C.P. present. But more important is Mr. 
Sharkey’s argument that the armed uprising of the M.c.P. was ‘of a 
pattern ... with that of Burma against British imperialism .. . 
as well as the great struggle of the Indian masses for liberation’.® 
It will be recalled that India and Burma were both independent 
nations at the time Mr. Sharkey wrote; yet both experienced armed 
uprisings. In other words, no distinction was made between colonia) 
territory (Malaya) and independent nation (India, Burma). Now 
once it became clear that the insurrections were abortive, this ‘line’ 
changed and the distinction was drawn by communist spokesmen. 
Clearly, Mr. Sharkey’s blurring of the distinction was an attempt 
to justify the armed risings which it was decided at Calcutta would 
take place wherever feasible throughout South and South East Asia. 


By placing the Calcutta conference in its ‘cold war’ setting, the 
real motive for the insurrections becomes clear. In September 1947 
the Cominform was founded. The Moscow statement of 5th October 
1947, described by the New York Times as a ‘clear declaration of 
political war’, attacked the Marshall Plan as ‘only the European 
part of a general plan of world expansion being carried out by the 
u.s.A.’. Under such circumstances, it is hardly rash to suggest that 
the U.S.S.R. decided to join battle where the West was obviously 
weakest — in the ‘capitalist rear’. As early as 1921, Stalin wrote : 
‘If Europe and America may be called the front . . . the non-sovereign 
nations and colonies with their raw materials, fuel, food, and vast 
stores of human material (sic), should be regarded as the rear, the 
reserve of imperialism. In order to win a war one must not only 
triumph at the front but also revolutionise the enemy’s rear, his 
reserves’.” 


In order to launch this war against ‘the capitalist rear’, a suitably 
phrased strategic plan had to be propounded to the communist 


4. Out of the Gun, p. 81. 

5. Freedom for Malaya by Walter Blaschke (n.d.). Foreword by L. L. Sharkey. 

6. Ibid. In The Great Delusion, p. 111, Mr. Sharpley states that Mr. Sharkey 
informed the National Congress of the Australian C.P. that he was com- 
missioned by the Cominform representatives at Calcutta to convey the decisions 
to the M.C.P. 

7. Marxism and the National and Colonial Question. 
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parties selected for the task. This is perhaps where a fundamental 
misunderstanding of communist methods has prevented a proper 
understanding of the events issuing from Calcutta. Observers are 
apt either to believe that communist parties receive a telegram 
instructing them ‘to strike at dawn’ the very next day ; or they 
believe, if they are naively sympathetic towards communism, that 
Mr. Sharkey is telling the truth when he says ‘wars of national 
independence can not be conjured up by “instructions” from anyone 
but arise out of existing conditions’.® 

What in fact happened at Calcutta is quite clear : a thesis was 
presented and the various communist leaders were won over to its 
acceptance. Of course the thesis had the force of a directive ; but 
before a major new ‘line’ is put into effect, especially when it com- 
mits communist parties to desperate struggles, the facade of ‘objec- 
tive analysis of existing conditions’ and ‘fraternal discussions’ is 
psychologically of the first importance. That non-communist students 
of Asian affairs should not be supplied with the details of these 
discussions is really not very surprising, as it was as long ago as 
1902 that Lenin laid down that ‘The only serious organisational 
principle for the active workers of our movement should be the 
strictest secrecy, the strictest selection of members and training of 
professional revolutionaries. Given these qualities, something even 
more than “democracy” would be guaranteed to us, namely, complete, 
comradely, mutual confidence among revolutionaries’.® 

But if no details of the Calcutta discussions are available, the 
thesis itself is. The copy brought into Burma by H. N. Goshal of 
the Burma Communist Party, known as ‘The Revolutionary Possi- 
bilities for 1948’, is quoted in its essentials in a Burmese Govern- 
ment White Paper.’® The thesis was adopted by the Burma Com- 
munist Party Politbureau at Pyinmana in March 1948. The gist 
of it is now well known ; independence was a sham under cover of 
which the imperialists would retain a stranglehold on the defence 
and ecomonic life of Burma. ‘It should be clear that our (B.C.P.) 
position vis-a-vis the Provisional Government is, no support to it, 
exposure and fight against its anti-people policies ... To sum up our 
central slogans become the following. No support to the present 
Government . . . National uprising . . . Set up a People’s Govern- 
ment.’ 

After an attempt at industrial violence, the B.c.Pp. went under- 
ground to wage guerrilla warfare with considerable maladroitness 

8. Freedom for Malaya. 

9. What is to be done ? 
10. Burma and the Insurrections, 1948, Rangoon. 
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but also with a tenacity that has kept at least some of its guns firing 
even up to the time of writing. The same thing occurred in Malaya. 
The Malayan Communist Party in the years immediately after the 
war reached the position where ‘nearly the whole of the labour 
movement in Malaya was under their control’.”"! And yet this advance 
was cast away and the M.Cc.P. went underground to engage in a 
quite hopeless struggle. Moreover, it was not only of its nature a 
hopeless struggle, it was very badly mis-timed. Had the M.cC.P. 
exercised patience in deploying its assassination squads, the rubber 
planting industry could have been brought to a halt. Such is the 
belief of planters themselves, as expressed to the writer. But as in 
China in the ’twenties, so in South East Asia in 1948, the require- 
ments of Moscow over-rode the natural advantage of the indigenous 
communist parties. 

Now it may be objected that so far as Indonesia is concerned, 
Muso, the long-exiled communist leader, returned home in August 
1948 not with a plan for an armed uprising but with what was 
known as a ‘Gottwald Plan’; that is, a plan for achieving power 
through a ‘palace revolution’ as in Prague. This might seem to 
suggest that no general plan was laid down at Calcutta, that the 
South East Asian communist parties were in fact allowed to choose 
their method of action.” It does appear reasonably certain that 
the Maduin rising of the Indonesian Communist Party (P.K.1.) in 
September 1948 was made against the intentions of the Muso leader- 
ship. But this only provides further confirmation of the fact that 
the Calcutta conference was implementing Cominform policy, be- 
cause in his speech of 22nd October 1947 Zdhanov, the Cominform’s 
chief figure, specifically mentioned Indonesia (and Indo-China) 
as countries which ‘were joining the anti-imperialist camp’. Hence 
there was no reason to prod the P.K.I. into violently opposing a 
government which at any moment it was expected to control. On 
the contrary, the P.K.I. obviously received a directive, in the form of 
the “Gottwald Plan’, to act differently from the B.C.P, M.C.P., and 
Communist Party of India, which last party also engaged in overt 
violence."* Fighting in Indo-China had broken out long before the 


11. Alex. Josey : Trade Unionism in Malaya, p.23. 

12. Joseph Frankel in Beloff’s Soviet Policy in the Far East 1944-51 suggests 
that the Calcutta conference ‘line’ ‘encouraged the resort to armed action, 
wherever conditions seemed favourable, even if it did not make it compulsory’, 
p. 209. But he also quotes a Soviet delegate, A. Kharlamov, as writing ‘the Con- 
ference unanimously adopted a resolution supporting national liberation struggle 
against imperialism’, which is armed insurrection ; or anyway was at that time. 

13. The Maduin rising of 18th September 1948, which was quickly crushed, 
remains a slightly obscure event. According to John Coast in his Recruit to 
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Calcutta conference, in November 1946. 

The callous use of the B.C.P., M.C.P., and C.P.I. by Moscow in 
campaigns of violence foredoomed to disaster is rendered all the 
more poignant when it is recalled that exactly these tactics were 
the subject of definitive condemnation twenty-three years earlier 
by the man who was responsible for reintroducing them in 1948. 
In a speech of May 1925 Stalin said : ‘They were guilty of overrating 
the revolutionary potentialities of the liberation movement and in 
understanding the importance of an alliance between the working 
class [read : communist party] and the revolutionary bourgeoisie 
against imperialism. The communists in Java, who recently put 
forward the slogan of Soviet government for their country (and 
advocacy of armed rising) suffer, it seems, from this deviation. 
This is a deviation to the Left, which threatens to isolate the com- 
munist party from the masses ... A determined struggle against this 
deviation is an essential condition for the training of really revolu- 
tionary cadres for the colonies and dependent countries of the East.’ 
This could hardly be bettered as a condemnation of general applica- 
tion to the events of 1948 in South East Asia. 

That the policy of armed risings was wholly misguided was in 
time admitted everywhere. For example, Kommunist No. 18, 
December, 1956 stated : ‘It is theoretically wrong and politically 
harmful to assert that the winning of State independence by the coun- 
tries of the East under conditions of imperialism does not sub- 
stantially change their status. The error of such a view lies chiefly 
in underestimating the forces and possibilities of the liberation 
movement and national revolutions of the East.’4* The Politbureau 
of the P.K.I. on 20th February 1957 resolved that: ‘The minimum 
conditions necessary for applying the system of people’s democracy 
do not yet exist.’ The Chan Aye thesis, to the effect that ‘There 
are many routes to the regaining of the legal-democratic position’ 
(which was what the Communist Party needed), became popular 
amongst communists in Burma. 

The above quotations only emphasise a change in policy which 
had taken place years earlier. This post-Calcutta phase, in which 
the communist parties have been increasingly concerned to seek 


Revolution p. 194, President Sukarno, Sjahrir and others all believed that the 
cleaning-up operation of the crack Siliwangi Division under state-of-emergency 
regulations in the Solo-Maduin area forced the communists’ hands. If true, this 
was the first of many occasions in which the armed services have played a 
major part in the anti-communist struggle in South East Asia. What is not in 
doubt is that the PKI leadership for some reason had its hand forced. See 
Kahin : Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. 

14. Published in Moscow. 
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mass support, may be dated from the very important speech by 
Liu Shao-chi at the World Federation of Trade Unions Conference 
in Peking in November 1949, in which the following essential 
points were made : ‘(i) The working class must unite with all other 
classes, political parties, etc., who are willing to fight imperialism. 
(ii) United fronts must be built around, and led by, communist 
parties. (iii) Wherever possible, liberation armies must be set up. 
Armed struggle is to be carried on in the countryside, while in the 
enemy-controlled cities and areas other legal and illegal mass 
struggles should be conducted to co-ordinate with it.’® 

In India the debate within the Central Committee of the C.P.1. 
in December 1950 as to whether to continue the murder campaign 
or seek mass support became so heated that the Cominform was 
appealed to in the form of Rajani Palme Dutt. Mr. Dutt replied 
that ‘if the Indian Peace movement [read : C.P.I. and ‘front’ organ- 
isations] can ensure that India stands firmly united with the Chinese 
People’s Republic in opposition to all Western intervention in Asia, 
and in solidarity with the liberation struggles of all Asiatic peoples, 
the victory of peace can be won’. But ‘the form of the struggle’, 
he went on, will vary ‘from the most elementary forms [peace 
petitions, etc.] . . . to the highest forms of popular struggle wherever 
the degree of economic and social discontent, rising level of mass 
activity and close links of the vanguard with the masses make the 
conditions ripe. It is evident that the present paramount task is the 
initial mobilisation of mass support.”!® 

From this time onwards one again and again comes across ref- 
erences in the works of Western writefs suggesting that the South 
East Asian communist parties, battered by Moscow’s Calcutta 
policy, were revived by an infusion of the ‘thought of Mao’. For 
example, Miss Dorothy Woodman writes: ‘. .. D. N. Aidit of the 
Central Committee, speaking in Palembang in July 1952, reflected 
the influence of Chinese communism on the Indonesian Party. 
Advocating a national front, he added that the PKI was quite pre- 
pared to work together with the national industrialists . . .’!* Mr. 
Herbert Feith writes: ‘Throughout this period the theoretical 
statements of the party bore the strong imprint of Mao Tse-tung’s 
concept of four-class unity . . . emphasising particularly the common 
interests which the national bourgeoisie shared with the proletariat, 
etc.’..* But as has been shown by the quotation from Stalin (above) 


15. Quoted in Out of the Gun, p. 84 ff. 
16. Madhu Limaye: The Indian Communist Party: Fact and Fiction, 1950. 
17. The Republic of Indonesia, 1955, p. 373. 

18. The Wilopo Cabinet. 
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this emphasis was made in Moscow before Mao had been heard of. 
Indeed Lenin worked out a policy to suit Asian conditions, to be 
carried out through a class alliance, as early as 1905.!® The Calcutta 
policy was an aberration. The Asian communists died, as so many 
other communists have died, to serve the temporary requirements 
of Moscow policy. But this proves nothing about the supposed 
superiority of the ‘thought of Mao’. 


Mr. Denis Warner, citing a M.C.P. document of 1951, writes : 
‘It is an astonishing document. The sweeping changes that it 
ordered, far from being an admission of defeat, as they were 
erroneously interpreted, gave explicit and detailed instructions 
about the methods to be adopted to win the war. That its immediate 
application envisaged a drop in incidents, the yardstick by which the 
campaign had been calculated in Kuala Lumpur, meant only that 
the communists were fighting according to Mao instead of conducting 
a futile campaign of terror.’° The emphasis in this directive, Mr. 
Warner states, was laid upon avoiding actions which would alienate 
the support of the masses and taking steps to penetrate the legal 
political parties, Home Guards, etc. Mr. Warner knows more about 
Asian communism than any other Australian and he supports his 
argument with irrefutable evidence. 


However, the point is : what did this infusion of ‘the thought of 
Mao’ amount to when it was put to the test of the act ? Surely the 
‘little Yenan’ which the M.C.P. established on the Thai-Malayan 
border served as a refuge (as have Thakin Than Tun’s hide-outs 
in Burma) from which to negotiate peace with the Government 
rather than as a base from which to expand militarily, as was the 
case in China. It has been clear since the Baling talks of 1955 
between Chin Peng of the M.C.P. and the Chief Minister of Malaya 
that what the M.C.P. wants is to be admitted to the orthodox political 
arena as a legal political party. The B.c.P. has also been holding out 
for exactly the same objective. But whereas Chin Peng is still send- 
ing out hopeful messages from his jungle fastness, the B.C.P. was 
only prevented by the Army coup last October from exerting in- 
fluence quite legally upon the Burmese Government, if not from 


19. J. H. Brimmel: A Brief History of the Malayan Communist Party. 

20. Out of the Gun p. 211. It might also be fairly remarked that whether the 
directive admitted defeat or not (do Communist Party directives ever admit 
defeat 7), the attempted insurrection had in fact failed ; ‘the futile campaign 
of terror’ was a measure of that failure, not, surely, the original objective of 
the insurrection. After all, according to Malayan Government estimates in 
August 1958, nearly 7000 out of approximately 11,500 insurgents/terrorists had 
been killed and about 1300 captured. : 
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actually taking part in that Government. Now the B.C.P. is singled 
out by Mr. Warner as an example of how not to conduct an insurrec- 
tion and yet it has been very much more successful in its quest for 
power than has the M.C.P., ‘fighting according to Mao’. 

This leads back to the central argument of this article : that the 
success of communism in South East Asia is in a singular fashion 
the measure of the failure of the government of the region to show 
clear signs of political capacity. The B.c.P.’s relative success, as 
compared with the M.C.P.’s relative failure so far, has nothing to do 
with the intrinsic qualities of either party. It is simply that the 
governing AFPFL group in Burma split asunder, while the Alliance 
governing group in Malaya remains intact. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusions, first, that the military effort of the B.c.P. and 
M.C.P., whether fighting ‘according to Mao’ or not, has not been 
particularly impressive ; and secondly, that the latest political policy, 
that of negotiating for legal recognition, is attributable not so much 
to the superior political understanding Maoism may provide but 
rather to the fact that independent Burma and Malaya are very 
shaky political structures, which afford an opportunity for dis- 
ciplined revolutionary parties to come to power quite legitimately. 
The policy is a judgment on Burma and Malaya rather than a flash 
of Maoist illumination. 

Given a strong non-communist government, supported by a 
widely based party which controls the trade union and peasant 
organisations, and a professional non-political army (no other com- 
bination will suffice), there is no obvious reason why communist 
parties should succeed in their quest for. power in South East Asia.” 
But this kind of government precludes the present unstable party 
system which vitiates constructive administration throughout the 
region. On the one hand, the party system goes against deeply held 
traditional notions about the fundamental nature of state power 
(whereas communism probably does not) and so leads to the belief 
on the part of those in power that only permanent occupancy of 
office can ensure the success of policies.2* Bolstering this belief is 
the general adherence to great spoils systems, which are not merely 
a means to aggrandizement in Asian conditions but are often the 


21. For an alternative opinion, there is Professor C. P. Fitzgerald’s remark : 
‘No one believes that colonial empires in Asia can endure, or that “democracies” 
of the landlord oligarchy type are sound and viable States. But as the alternative 
to the colonial empires and the bogus democracies is some form of Communist 
regime, the West blindly opposes all such movements.’ Revolution in China, 
p. 276, 1952. 

22. It is very noticeable that this belief is held all the more strongly by the 
rising generation, alike amongst the Rangoon university students, so many of 
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only means to a life of dignity for the recipients, and hence are not 
to be relinquished easily. On the other hand, the very uncertainty 
evoked by the party system seems ineluctably to make for weak 
government, in the sense that no government feels able to embark 
on a constructive programme because this usually means alienating 
the vast army of recipients of the spoils system (which very often 
extends right down to the village level) who would be the first 
victims of sensible reforms. 

The recent history of Burma affords a good example of the 
destruction not only of Western-type democracy but of governmental 
control over affairs in general by the application of the party system 
in conditions where party leaders simply could not bring themselves 
to await the swing of the pendulum. The AFPFL government, before 
the party split in two, was not a particularly good government. 
Those Burmans who did not support it accused it (privately) of 
being as corruption-ridden as any Thai government.”* Most of its 
policies were never properly implemented, whether they concerned 
industrialisation or the so-called ‘democratisation of local administra- 
tion’, minority problems or the restoration of law and order.** The 
AFPFL’s ‘hard core’ of members of the Socialist Party, which in 1952 
had eight out of thirteen members of the executive, utterly failed to 
impose the kind of semi-Leninist party discipline it thought neces- 
sary for the AFPFL’s proper functioning, with the result that the 
AFPFL began slowly to lose its grip on national affairs. 

Nevertheless, so long as it held together, controlling never less 
than 145 members in the 250-strong Chamber of Deputies, the main 
trade unions and the All-Burma Peasants’ Organisation, and retained 
the loyalty of the armed services, there was some force in its boast 
that it would ‘rule for forty years’. But very soon after the split 
occurred (for reasons of wild personal ambition) both parties began 
to canvass support from the extra-parliamentary props of the 


whom opt for communism, and the young elite around Ngo Dinh Diem who 
are not afraid of anti-communist authoritarian notions. 

23. This may be so. It is ‘the colour of the cockade’ that dominates most 
judgments on Asia. Burma having been labelled ‘progressive’ and Thailand 
‘reactionary’, the fact that Thailand has enjoyed security country-wide and a 
greater prosperity often seem to be forgotten. 

24. The high rate of capital formation under the AFPFL is often cited, 
doubtless correctly, as a major achievement — but the untrained observer is 
sometimes constrained to wonder precisely what has formed where / Regarding 
democratisation: ‘The district officer became the errand boy of the political 
bosses ... (and was) systematically degraded. The headman was elected for a 
5-year term and only those who were party hangers-on got elected. Often it was 
the local village thug . . . he could threaten voters at elections and get votes . 
for the party, and in a demeeracy votes were everything’. Guardian May 1959. 
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former régime. The trade unions and the peasant organisation be- 
came political battlefields on which no holds were barred : and the 
army was unavoidably brought into politics to give encouragement 
to the Ba Swe-Kyaw Nyein AFPFL against the Nu-Tin AFPFL when 
the latter made it clear that govern it would, even if this meant 
accepting communist support in parliament — and probably, and 
much more sinisterly, outside parliament. There was no question 
of waiting for the pendulum to swing in an atmosphere still partly 
dominated by the reading of astrological charts ; nor in conditions 
where both sides knew they needed the apparatus of government 
patronage in order to keep their followers acquiescent. In this situa- 
tion government itself began to break down and the army stepped 
in. As the Rangoon Guardian put it clearly: ‘It [the Ne Win army- 
supported government] labours under no obligation ; it has no 
inhibitions.’ This comment is not, as it might seem, an attack on the 
new government’s ethics ; it merely means that this government is 
free to implement its chosen policies. For example : ‘No political 
government would ever have solved the squatter problem [shanty 
towns in Rangoon], for with them votes would always come first.’ 


Now it may be that AFPFL ‘just grew old and tired’, as the 
Guardian analysis suggests ; it is conceivable, had there been a 
general election free from intimidation in October last (itself an 
event very unlikely to occur), that the communist Burma Workers’ 
Party would have emerged as the strongest party in parliament. 
It may even be that in time the Burmese people (and other South 
East Asian peoples) will freely elect a communist government. But 
the fact that the B.c.P. insurgents and its B.w.P. legal group achieved 
such a favourable position shortly before the army took over had 
very little indeed to do with the ‘thought of Mao’. The professional 
army which General Ne Win had carefully shaped over a number of 
years, was beginning to reduce the B.c.P. insurgents to a state of 
harried impotence. The B.W.P. in parliament could do nothing so 
long as the AFPFL remained a régime. But a few months of the party 
system — that is, a real party system, not the formal recognition 
of the right of groupings to call themselves political parties — and 
democracy in Burma was in ruins. 

The spectacular increase in communist strength in Indonesia 
exemplifies even more vividly the self-defeating operation of the 
party system. The abortive Maduin rising of September 1948, which 
cost the P.K.I. some of its ablest leaders and thirty thousand (very 
temporary) prisoners, should have set the party back many years. 
That this did not occur doubtless has several partial explanations. 
Mr. Herbert Feith speaks of a ‘general tolerance towards communist 
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ideas’ in the years immediately following Maduin, because anti- 
communism was apt to be regarded as pro-imperialist and re- 
actionary.”> The P.K.I.’s long experience in the industrial field gave 
it the leadership of the trade union federation (SOBSI), some 800,000 
strong in 1952 and strategically placed in the economy.”* But it 
lacked support amongst the educated classes and was weak in the 
countryside. What then are the reasons for its rise to its present 
eminent position ? 

It should be recalled that the seeds of future disunity were sown 
by the Japanese during the war when they played off the ‘secular’ 
nationalists against the Islamic nationalists, whereas Dutch policy 
had been to favour the traditional ruling groups in the countryside 
against both nationalist persuasions, thereby inadvertently thrust- 
ing the latter together. It was during the Japanese occupation that 
the future President Sukarno adumbrated his ‘first principle’ of 
Pantjasila, the principle of nationalism, against the Masjumi’s notion 
of an Islamic state, arguing at the same time that the third principle, 
representative government, ‘is the best condition for the promotion 
of religion . . . If we really are an Islamic people, let us work hard 
so that most of the seats in the people’s representative body we 
will create are occupied by Islamic delegates . . . Then the laws made 

. will naturally be Islamic laws, too . . .”** But behind this 


persuasive facade of compromise, the first of many, the political 
rivalry between ‘secular’ nationalists and Islamic forces was ‘one of 


the young Republic’s most significant legacies of the occupation 
era.’ 


Now it is obviously not altogether certain that this split (if it 
can legitimately be called a split) was avoidable. But it is difficult 
to believe that some form of real compromise, as opposed to facade, 
could not have been effected, partly because nationalism can cover 
a multitude of deeper attitudes but equally because the notion of an 
Islamic state is a good deal more flexible than might be imagined 
by those for whom the term connotes an archaic society rendered 
drowsy by the ululating of ulamas. But the fact is that as a result 
of the Japanese-inspired political rivalry between the two groups, 


25. The Wilopo Cabinet p. 38. 

26. It is worth recalling that the communist parties are the oldest political 
parties in South East Asia. The PKI was founded in the early ’twenties. (The 
Union of Employees of State Railways was under communist leadership before 
the First World War.) The c.p. of Indo-China was founded in 1928 ; the m.c.P. 
in 1930 ; the c.Pp of Siam probably in 1932; and the B.c.P. in 1939. 


27. Quoted in Harry J. Benda’s The Crescent and the Rising Sun (p. 190), 
1958. 
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the ‘secular’ group has been less and less inclined to ‘preserve the 
ancient lore’ and the Masjumi less and less willing to trust the 
‘seculars’’ good intentions towards Islam.** 

It is clear from Mr. Feith’s account that at the very beginning 
of the Republic’s life, a decision was taken (one might almost say) 
that it would have its being under a multi-party system.”® That it 
was a fatal mistake was not realised at the time; rather the reverse 
in the opinion of an authoritative observer, George McT. Kahin, 
who wrote : ‘This strong desire for national solidarity (in the face 
of the Dutch) in conjunction with the realisation that existing 
power was diffused and unlikely to be consolidated short of civil 
war combined not only to increase internal stability but also militated 
towards the practice of mutual compromise and adjustment of com- 
peting interests that is essential to the development of democratic 
government.’*° What happened was something very different : the 
various groupings of the elite concentrated on manoeuvring for 
position at the centre, held together only by a ‘particular mood, the 
mood of messianic revolutionary nationalism’ (Feith) and becoming 
increasingly the victims of a bizarre cabinet-making game unrelated 
to political support and an almost incredible attitude of political 
laisser faire towards Indonesia outside Djakarta.™ 

Apart from the P.K.1., there was only one ‘hard’ party, the Social- 
ists (P.S.1.), and it lost its grip on affairs because it eschewed mass 
techniques and failed politically to emasculate President Sukarno 
who saw his opportunity to retain a great deal of personal power in 
his hands by having as many parties as possible represented in the 
Cabinet at the same time.** None of the parties could compete for 


28. On the grass roots level the arid friction between ‘seculars’ and Masjumi 
seems to have resulted in a climate of opinion peculiarly favourable to com- 
munism. As C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze puts it, ‘the spiritual climate in which 
he lives prevents the average Indonesian from accepting for ever a state of 
which the foremost quality is nothing more fundamentally reliable and solid 
than the enjoyment of national sovereignty or whatever remains thereof under 
modern world conditions. To him, a state is not real that is not characterised by 
being a comprehensive unity, both materially and spiritually.’ Aspects of Islam 
in Post-Colonial Indonesia, p. 61. Paul Mus makes the same point about a very 
different South East Asian society in his Viet-Nam: Sociologie d’une Guerre. 

29. ‘For nine days in the first two weeks after the proclamation of independ- 
ence, government policy aimed at the creation of a one-party regime. But 
thereafter a multi-party system was called into existence and quickly came 
into reality.’ The Wilopo Cabinet p. 27. 

30. Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. 

31. E.g. Ruslan Abdulgani’s remark in 1952: ‘Political parties at this time 
are still concentrating mainly on parliamentary and cabinet struggles, paying 
scant attention to efforts in society.’ 

82. Mr. C. D. Cowan in International Affairs, October, 1958, attributes this 
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long with the P.K.I. in organising industrial and plantation labour, 
and the army, lacking the direction of a strong, enduring govern- 
ment, became something of a hydra-headed monster, capable of 
emitting angry noises when its interests were threatened but always 
constricted by a corporate timidity, engendered by individual am- 
bitions and inflamed by sectional loyalties, while the security of the 
state was being slowly eroded away. 

Indeed it was the army which gave the P.K.I. its first chance of 
political rehabilitation. In August 1951 the Sukiman government 
struck at the P.K.I. and their sympathisers in a series of mass arrests. 
The army, dissatisfied with this government for reasons of vested 
interest, refused to co-operate with it in implementing the extra- 
ordinary legal provisions of the State of War and Siege Regulations 
against persons arrested in the raids. This played an important 
part in persuading the government to resign. Under the following 
Wilopo administration (March 1952) martial law began to be lifted 
immediately and the P.K.I. was enabled to regain its respectability. 

Now in January 1951 the P.K.I. leadership had been changed 
along with its policy. It was from that time onwards that the P.K.I. 
came to withhold emphasis from the more radical aspects of its 
programme and began to succeed in its plan to draw the P.N.I. (the 
Nationalist Party of ‘seculars’) into closer and closer alliance with 
itself. According to a statement made later on by the P.K.1. this 
so-called National Unity Front policy was brought to Indonesia in 
1948 by Muso. As was shown earlier in the article, Mr. Feith sees 
in this ‘the strong imprint of Mao Tse-tung’s concept of four class 
unity’. But surely it is more to the point to see in P.K.I. activities 
something more prosaic — and something much older — than the 
supposedly new insights of ‘the thought of Mao’: the P.K.I. seems 
to have decided to set about utilising the classic Bolshevik policy of 
supporting a chosen party as a rope supports a condemned felon. 
In Eastern Europe the social democrats had quite recently been 
obligingly playing out this role; the tactic is as old as the events 
of 1917. 

How did the P.K.I. proceed ? It tried to get the Masjumi out of 
the government, attacking it for its alleged relations with the Darul 
Islam insurgents. When this effort to isolate its most impressive 
to the President’s (traditionally Asian) notion of governing by ‘taking the sense 
of the meeting’. James Mysergh interprets the situation thus: ‘In effect the 
elite is showing some of the characteristics of its ancestors who were chiefly 
absorbed in the intrigues and rivalries of an idle court. In some psychological 


respects political Djakarta resembles a Kraton (sultan’s court) with the Istana 


(President Sukarno’s palace) as its center.’ ‘The Indonesian elite’, Far Eastern 
Survey, March 1957. 
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opponent failed, the P.K.1. offered to support the Wilopo government 
provided political prisoners were released and martial law regula- 
tions were lifted. This modest beginning was soon overshadowed 
when on 20th May 1952 it achieved its first notable success with its 
National Unity Front policy by participating in the National Awak- 
ening Day festivities. The language of the statement put out by the 
participating groups (69 parties and organisations but not, signifi- 
cantly, the Masjumi, P.s.I., or Christian parties) suggests that it 
was drafted by the P.K.I. Henceforth the P.K.I. was to be the ultra- 
nationalist party, thereby isolating the P.S.1. and the Masjumi from 
the P.N.I., itself long addicted to sterile xenophobia, by playing up 
the West Irian issue as frantically as Clemenceau wished the French 
press to ‘play up Landruw’ in the bad days on the Western Front.** 

The P.N.I. selected itself for the role by its peculiar qualities. It 
was large enough ; and Javacentric in policy, which made it an ideal 
instrument for the disintegration of the widespread Indonesian 
democratic state. It was ideologically fatuous. (“We do not follow 
the Moscow policy, nor the dollar policy, nor the (British) third 
force policy, but are based on the national potential’) ; it had a great 
vested interest in the elephantine bureaucracy which was doing so 
much to depress living standards, and hence needed allies to keep 
this spoils system in being. It was a patronage party, very susceptible 
to any suggestion that might seem to provide a way out of its con- 
dition of dwindling national support. It was strong in the Informa- 
tion Department and it had a special relationship with the malleable 
President. Lastly, its ‘Javanism’ allowed the P.K.I. to apply to it 
the ‘popular front from below’ tactic and thereby win from it mass 
support in the most densely populated area. 

The P.K.I. played its cards with restraint. For example, during the 
wild debate aroused by ‘the October 17th Affair’ (1952), occasioned 
by the likelihood that the army and civil service were to be reorgan- 
ised and pared down into something resembling what these terms 
denote in more advanced countries, the P.K.I. had little to offer by 
way of advice until demonstrations were made against the President, 
when it called for the severe punishment of the ‘unpatriotic’ officers 
concerned — once their erratic intervention had clearly failed. 

The methods whereby the Wilopo Cabinet was brought down bear 
the strong imprint of communist (though not recognizably Maoist) 
influence on P.N.I. activities ; and one of the chief attendant: ‘inci- 


33. Obviously it is not being suggested that the claim to West Irian is com- 
parable to the claim on French attention of the trial of a famous murderer. But 
the P.K.I. has been using the issue in precisely the same way as Clemenceau 
used Landru — to deflect attention from the real problems facing the country. 
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dents’, the Tanjong Morawa Affair in East Sumatra, was almost 
certainly directed by the P.K.I. Without its support, the P.N.I. would 
have found it difficult to form the government that followed. The 
P.K.I. got only two fellow travellers into this Ali Sastroamidjojo 
Cabinet but this doubtless suited its role of supporting, without 
being responsible for, the weak policies of this incompetent govern- 
ment. By March 1953 the P.K.1.’s theoretical journal could write : 
“Whereas the question was until recently one of a struggle for power 
between the group of Sukiman as representing American imperialism 
and the group of Sjahrir as representative of Dutch and British 
imperialism, it is now changed thanks to the stand of our Partv 
which has been followed by the whole People. It has become a 
struggle for the defence of democracy against those who wish to 
fascize the government.’ Which meant that the P.N.I. had success- 
fully been isolated. 


By the time of the 5th Congress of the P.K.I. in March 1954, the 
150,000-strong party (in March 1952, 7,910-strong) was receiving 
the congratulations of the President. In November 1954 Mr. Mochtar 
Lubis, the distinguished journalist, commented : ‘The communists 
realise today that they hold a strategic position in the Indonesian 
Parliament in which the balance of forces is precarious . . . the 
greatest danger in Indonesia does not arise from the strength of 
the communists but from the failure of the nationalist and Islamic 
leaders to achieve some basis for co-operation.’ Precisely. But the 
factor that above all else militated against any such co-operation 
was the party system itself, which the P.K.I had used without diffi- 
culty as a means of separating these two groups ever more widely. 

In 1955 the P.K.I. won 16} per cent. of the votes at the general 
election and gained 39 seats in parliament. This was not particularly 
surprising from the one party which was adequately ensloganed, 
tightly organised, and based on mass activities uninhibited by (easily 
discernible) sectional loyalties. At this point its influence could have 
been rendered slight by nationalist-Islamic co-operation. But per- 
sonal ambition and a (directly consequent) unwillingness to seek 
help from the Masjumi made the P.N.I. increasingly a prisoner of 
the P.K.1., to the extent that by early 1957 the latter felt emboldened 
to threaten a general strike if the Masjumi were to be admitted into 
the government ; and in that year the strange political trinity, 
Sukarno-P.N.1.-P.K.I. became locked together in pursuit of ‘guided 
democracy’. Certainly the army warned Sukarno publicly, before 
the fall of the Ali Government in March 1957, that it would not 


34. Far Eastern Survey, November 1954. 
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countenance the introduction of the P.K.I. into the government. But 
once again this probably suited the P.K.I. at a time when the dis- 
integration of the State was going on apace; and especially when 
the government’s policy of ‘playing up Landru’, by way of its 
anti-Dutch commercial activities, and the economic vandalism that 
followed, was bringing on economic chaos. 


It was only when the P.K.I. attempted to use the seizures of alien 
property for its own purposes that the army stepped in at the 
eleventh hour. But this extraordinary situation of near-anarchy 
could hardly have occurred if political sterility and anti-Islamic 
hostility had not impelled Sukarno and the P.N.I. to stake their 
political future on the ‘National Front for the Liberation of Irian’,* 
which canalises the energies of a considerable portion of the nation 
along a self-destructive path by providing a bogus alternative to 
facing up to the real ills of the Indonesian society. The P.K.1.’s ultra- 
nationalism has paid off. 


Under the circumstances, President Sukarno’s wish to bury the 
parties rather than bury the political hatchet was intelligible. His 
‘conception’ of ‘guided democracy’, which he describes as leadership 
through consultation; by ‘that kind of consultation which is led by 
wise guidance, not one led by debates and manoeuvres, ending in a 
trial of strength and the calculation of figures for and against’,** 
might seem to be a way out of the party dilemma. His ‘invention’ of 
functional representation — that is, of farmers, armed services, 
religious bodies, etc. — might appear to be a means of overcoming 
the sectional frictions that were solely destroying the last vestiges 
of effective civil government. But as he himself believes that his 
‘conception’ required 100 per cent. acceptance from the people,*’ its 
implementation in the atmosphere of distrust which has grown up 
over the years between nationalists and Islamic groups, clearly 
was no easy matter. 


85. The pervasiveness of this organisation should be noticed ; e.g. the local 
chapter at Tegal is based in the office of the military administrator who is 
chairman ; heads of the regency and municipality are vice-chairmen. It is 
formed into four sections — general affairs, action, information, and finance — 
which are operated by representatives of youth and military, workers and 
farmers, and the local branch of the Veterans’ Organisation. Times of Indonesia 
17th January 1959. General Nasution, as Central War Administrator, instructed 
‘chiefs of regional war administration, Military District Commands and branches 
of the National Front for the Liberation of West Irian to celebrate May 20th 
(1959) according to specific agenda based on support of a return to the 1945 
Constitution’. Times of Indonesia 1st April 1959. 
36. Speech to the Constituent Assembly 22nd April 1959. 
37. Ibid. 
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The way out (as it was imagined) of this dilemma was to return 
to the 1945 Constitution, under which the President, choosing his 
own cabinets and aided by new laws ‘regulating’ political parties, 
would govern through a ‘patriotic National Front’ composed of 
functional groups established by government regulation. The P.K.I. 
‘and the army both fervidly supported this proposal, each doubtless 
hoping to control the Front, which in fact is a kind of extension of 
the Front for the Liberation of West Irian.** After an intense propa- 
ganda campaign by the army and the Ministry of Information the 
proposal to return to the 1945 Constitution was put before the 
Constituent Assembly for its necessary approval, a decision that 
was clearly regarded in ruling circles as a mere formality. 

However, the eight Muslim groups commanding 200 out of the 
470 votes in the Assembly, refused to part like the waters of the 
Red Sea and allow Moses-Sukarno to lead his people back to the 
Promised Land of 1945. The reason for this was the refusal by the 
‘secular’ nationalists to accept as part of the 1945 Constitution an 
amendment which the Muslim groups regarded as a minimum safe- 
guard for Islam under the proposed new dispensation.*® So Indonesia 
may not have succeeded in ‘going back to 1945’ in a constitutional 
sense but it is certainly back where it started so far as the ‘secular’- 
Muslim issue is concerned. Now, though a number of factors, not 
least the regional problem, has contributed towards the present 
impasse, the chief is surely that the party system has both exacer- 
bated these sincerely held, but not fundamentally irreconcilable 
differences of politico-religious belief, and also encouraged the P.N.I. 
‘seculars’ to become, quite unnecessarily, the prisoners of the P.K.l., 
a relationship which very nearly does make the ‘secular’-Muslim 
issue an irreconcilable one, though for reasons far removed from 
theology. So long as the reconciliation is not made, Indonesia’s 
political future is bleak indeed. 


38. e.g. Veterans Minister Chairul Saleh (Times of Indonesia 1st April 1959): 
‘, . . the National Front for the Liberation of West Irian clearly forms the 
best field for training and for gaining experience needed for the projected 
National Front which is to be set up by virtue of government regulations . . . 
the patriotic National Front will have a permanent character as a centre for 
mobilising the functional groups for overall development.’ 

39. The amendment amounted to the inclusion in the 1945 Constitution, as 
preamble, of what is known as the Djakarta Charter of 22nd June 1945. The 
vital sentence reads . . . ‘with an obligation to observe the commands (sjariah) 
of Islam for its professors’, i.e. the acts of government must conform with the 
traditional public law of Islam. The amendment being rejected, the Muslim groups 
three times prevented the government receiving the necessary two-thirds 
majority. The last vote was 263 pro; 204 contra. Times of Indonesia 1st June 
1959. 
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If one turns to Thailand a surprisingly similar development may 
be discerned in some respects, despite the very different historical 
background. In 1955 the ‘decision for democracy’ was made by F. M. 
Pibul at a time when his rival, General Phao, seemed to be manag- 
ing to pack the Cabinet with his own followers and to be about to 
make a bid for leadership. Hence Pibul doubtless saw in democracy 
a way of ridding himself of political rivals. The decision was also 
no doubt partly the result of gentle pressure from Thailand’s great 
patron. But there was a still more substantial reason : the system 
of the day was not working. There were no political parties ; instead 
‘over 200 members (out of 240) were united in raising their hands 
in support of the government because they were given special rights 
and benefits . . .’* A government neither truly dictatorial nor 
democratic, relying on a vast system of bribery, particularly of the 
mutually antagonistic armed services, was pursuing uncertain policies 
as a consequence. 


Democratisation, as it was called, increased the uncertainty of 
government. It gave the corrupt government supporters a new sense 
of power, which they used for solely personal betterment. It allowed 
dangerous, incessant publicity to be given to the chronic inter-service 
rivalries and to the growing corruption in high places, which was 
of course a direct consequence as well as cause of uncertainty in 
government. More dangerous still, ‘democratisation’ encouraged 
military leaders who felt their positions slipping (or who decided to 
make a bid for power) to use public opinion, usually in the form 
of public disorder, to make themselves felt ; and the people willing 
to help with these activities naturally included Leftists who wanted to 
see the whole state structure destroyed." 

This led to a situation in which the undemocratic hand-raisers 
of the past became the democratic hand-raisers of the government 
Seri Managkasila Party whose conduct alienated public opinion to 
a hitherto unheard of extent. The result was that when F. M. Sarit 
seized power in 1957 his Cabinet, the most popularly acclaimed of 
all at its inception, included at least one fellow traveller and was 
immediately subjected to heavy Leftist pressures having as their 
aim the abrogation of the anti-Communist Act and a conciliatory 
approach towards China. There was also an attempt to rid the 
country of the increasingly unpopular ‘American presence’, an 
unpopularity chiefly due to the appalling misdemeanours of the 


40. Siam Rath, Bangkok, 14th April 1955. 


41. ‘Leftist’ is the term used in Thailand to denote communist and fellow 
travellers. 
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government leaders most intimately connected with U.S. policies.* 

By October 1958 F. M. Sarit had to abrogate the constitution and 
replace parliament and parties with martial law. He naturally laid 
great stress on the ‘security’ aspect of the rapidly deteriorating 
political situation which had necessitated the imposition of martial 
law. Arrests of Chinese and Thai journalists, Leftists M.P.’s and 
disaffected service officers, and the closing-down of newspapers 
was the order of the day. But the real crisis was something much 
deeper : the military politicians and their governing Chati Sangkhom 
party were not only proving susceptible to the old communist tactic 
of isolation (from the Democrat Party) and ‘popular front from 
below’, they were proving unable to govern when faced, for the first 
time, by a free, hostile press and a manipulated public opinion 
which was turning violently against the Western alignment and 
everyone even vaguely associated with it. The political atmosphere 
was such that the impeccably liberal M. R. Seni Pramoj could be 
labelled the ‘McCarthy of Thailand’ in intellectual circles, simply 
because he persisted in drawing attention to the dangers of com- 
munist subsersion.** With F. M. Sarit’s new policy Thailand is 
back where it started as a modern state in 1932. Again the com- 
munists’ exploitation of the party system and ‘liberal democracy’ 
in general was greatly responsible, but only because of the corrup- 
tion and political illiteracy of its natural opponents. 

Though the racial make-up of Malaya is unique, very much the 
same political play is being enacted : the M.C.P.’s policy is based on 
the belief that the M.C.A-UMNO-MIC (Chinese-Malay-Indian) Alliance 
government will not hold together. The M.C.P.’s tactics are two-fold : 
to isolate the Chinese group by playing up racial feelings in the 
schools, Chinese guilds, etc., and to retain the M.C.P. in being for 
its eventual emergence from the jungle as a legal party when the 
Alliance has cracked. No doubt there is a third, interim, objective 
which is to cause a drain on finances so long as the Emergency 
lasts. (In 1957 28 per cent. of gross expenditure was earmarked 
for defence and internal security.) But the main tactics are not in 


42. Compare the conservative nationalist Siam Rath, 28rd January 1958 : 
‘The USA has preferred, to the real friendship of the peasant, who count for 
95 per cent. of Asia, the apparent support of absolutely non-representative 
groups who have the gift of always agreeing with them. Whenever a party or 
government makes as if to argue or hesitate they are immediately taxed with 
being enemies of the “free world”.’ 

43. It is noteworthy that this very able friend of the West, far from merely 
warning against communism, drew attention to ‘a prevailing general decadence 

- @ concentration of private wealth and rapid industrialisation are causing . 
an imbalance between rich and poor with the latter increasing both in numbers 
and discontent.’ Siam Rath, 19th June 1958. 
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the least recondite ; they are merely a sensible response to a 
situation in which it will be nothing short of miraculous if the 
Alliance can satisfy the special communal interests of its constituent 
units.** 

The real problem throughout South East Asia is not fundamentally 
the kind of problem that the word ‘subversion’ evokes in Western 
minds. This is of course not to say that the superb revolutionary 
techniques of the communists are unimportant. With the establish- 
ment of a secure communist base in any country of the region, then 
the ‘thought of Mao’ would immediately assume a deadly relevance 
throughout South East Asia. SEATO’s emphasis on this side of the 
picture is not only natural, because it is SEATO’s raison d’etre, but 
also very proper, because it is the only field in which SEATO might 
possibly be able to influence events. 

All the same, the real problem is whether any non-communist 
regime in South East Asia is intrinsically viable. For whatever their 
intentions may have been, the colonial powers, far from dividing 
and ruling, appear to have created political entities in this area 
which at the moment are proving beyond the native wit of the 
indigenous inhabitants to manage under conditions of ‘liberal 
democracy’. It is no accident that South Viet-Nam, against all 
reasonable expectations, is the one South East Asian country which 
is being confidently governed. This is simply because the ruling 
elite has learnt the necessary lessons, chiefly from its communist 
opponents. In Viet-Nam a highly centralised party with a secret 
membership brooks no effective political rivals, controls the army 
and the trade unions, and pervades the activities of society in 
general. 

This may sound a grim alternative to communism but it is an 
alternative whereas the other governments are mere interim fumbles 
towards a solution. (Moreover, there seems no valid reason for 
assuming that Ngo Dinh Diem’s South Viet-Nam is in any way 
more illiberal than Sukarno’s proposals for Indonesia or the AFPFL’s 
intended solution for Burma.) For the point about the party system 
and ‘liberal democracy’ in general is not by any means simply, or 
even chiefly, that it has given communist parties the opportunity 


44. Consider the M.c.P. directive published in part in the Straits Budget, 8th 
November 1957: ‘To counter this organisation (the Alliance) we should not 
attack them face to face but from the flank . . . Any politial party or group of 
individuals so long as they accept our Party’s main patriotic slogan (end the 
war and abolish the Emergency Regulations) should become an object for union 
and should be won over by us .. . the work of winning support from school 


children and organising them to struggle is more important than military 
struggle.’ 
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to isolate weak nationalist parties and exploit them for communist 
ends ; it is that the uncertainty of governance under these con- 
ditions is destroying the social revolution upon which the hopes of 
all Asians are based. It is highly unwise to think of Asian com- 
munist parties as disaffected political irridentists, however legiti- 
mately Western communist parties may be so regarded. Some 
‘party’ is going to bring off this ‘revolution of rising expectations’ 
in each South East Asian country, by grasping the reins of control 
in its hands and really governing purposefully. If the role should 
fall to the communist parties under present political circumstances, 
then it will be far more the result of the failure of ‘liberal democracy’ 
than of the success of the ‘thought of Mao’. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF THE WESTERN NEW GUINEA (IRIAN BARAT) 
PROBLEM. Robert C. Bone, Jr. Cornell University, Modern Indonesia Project, 
Interim Reports Series, 1958, $1.50. 


THE WEST NEW GUINEA DISPUTE. J. M. van der Kroef. Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1958, $1.50. 


Nothing so comprehensive has been written in English on the West New 
Guinea dispute as these two American studies, although there is a great 
difference between the two in stature and in the judgments expressed. They sweep 
away any excuse for the patronising belief of so many Australians that the Indo- 
nesians have been entirely wrong from the outset on this matter. And for the 
naive query: ‘Isn’t the West Irian dispute just a political red-herring in Indo- 
nesian domestic politics?’ The extensive quotations from Indonesian press and 
politicians in this latest of van der Kroef’s profusions and his emphasis on the 
psychological background of Indonesian-Dutch relations should convince anyone 
on that score, even though he takes a patronisingly finger-wagging attitude to- 
wards the Indonesians and does their case a good less than justice. 

Bone’s historical monograph on the origins and development of the dispute 
is a far more substantial work than van der Kroef’s racy, foot-note studded 
throw-off. The latter seems to be caught in the predicament of a Dutchman 
who has had rosy dreams of Dutch-Indonesian co-operation, essentially on 
Dutch terms, but igs unwilling to make allowances for what he depicts as 
Indonesia’s lapses from grace. He overlooks some of the damaging revelations 
Bone makes of Dutch bad faith and incredible stupidity between 1950 and 
1956. In some ways van der Kroef’s fevered and hectic writing conveys the 
atmosphere of the whole affair better than Bone’s coldly clinical narrative of 
negotiations and one comes across some revealing scraps of information garnered 
into his astonishing filing-system. (His observations on the all-important Latin- 
American votes in the U.N. debates deserve attention.) But taken one by one, his 
points are too incomplete and ill-balanced, there is too much striving for a 
foot-note. Above all, it won’t do in a writer who has put so much of the blame 
for the breakdown of Dutch-Indonesian relations on the latter to sigh piously 
at the end for an American-engineered compromise harking back to the Supomo 
negotiations of 1951-52. The author is putting his dreams before his psychology. 

Dr. Bone was a State Department political officer at The Hague from 1947 
to 1949 and Djakarta from 1951 to 1953 before joining Professor Kahin’s 
excellent team at Cornell. His is the first account of this dispute to look at all 
deeply and appraisingly into the background to Dutch claims about New 
Guinea and the course of negotiations since 1949. (Fisher’s otherwise useful 
article in the 1953 Yearbook of World Affairs takes the Dutch side as if by 
instinct.) Bone’s account is certainly unsympathetic to the Dutch: but since 
it is fair, thorough and solidly based on research into the details of the argument, 
it deserves close attention in Australia where the vague generalisations of the 
Dutch case have been taken at face value. It was, after all, the Dutch who 
first violated the spirit of the Round Table Conference agreement on New 
Guinea in December 1949 with their Decree for the Administrative Regulation 
of New Guinea — before the New Guinea Commission had met and before 
President Soekarno had made any of the speeches which were later branded 
as inflammatory by the Dutch in their refusal to negotiate further. And from 


then onwards, the stubbornly legalistic view imposed by Dutch conservatives 
has made compromise impossible. 
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Unless one takes the view that the Dutch refusal to negotiate on West Irian 
after 1950 was right because it was essential to keep the Indonesians out of 
West New Guinea at all costs, the Dutch case appears far from impressive 
in its historical perspective. Even the legal argument that the Round Table 
Conference Agreement implied that West Irian was to remain under Dutch 
sovereignty unless the 1950 Commission decided otherwise is greatly weakened 
by the records of the Conference. The obscurity of Article II was definitely 
intended to prevent implications from the wording by either side and although 
continued Dutch authority over New Guinea was admitted, the word sovereignty 
was specifically avoided. (Incidentally, the mis-translation of the explanatory 
letter on Article II in the English version of the Round Table Conference 
Agreement in a way which favours the Dutch interpretation and the Dutch 
refusal to reveal the minutes of the Conference do not inspire confidence.) 
The Dutch delegation to the Conference took its stand on New Guinea, of course, 
mainly to assure the general agreement of ratification by sufficient right-wing 
members of the Dutch parliament — not, it seems, because the delegates them- 
selves felt strongly on the matter. Indeed, the later justification of continued 
Dutch colonialism in terms of the welfare of the Papuans was not heard at that 
stage so much as the argument that a field for the Dutch ‘civilising mission’ 
would be preserved — and also for Eurasian migration, which has never 
eventuated. Earlier the Dutch had alienated their Federalist allies in their 
obtuseness over New Guinea. After 1950 (except on one occasion) they refused 
even to discuss the matter further with those Indonesian governments which 
might have been most favourable to them. In the light of all that has happened 
since, can this be called anything except disastrous obstinacy? 

The story of attempts to negotiate a compromise after the 1950 talks had 
ended in deadlock makes cheerless reading. Dutch domestic politics became more 
dominated by the groups whose inflexibility had earlier destroyed van Mook’s 
moderate policies in 1947-9. Business interests were not deceived by the newly- 
discovered ‘strong and historic ties’ between the Netherlands and Papua and in 
1953 unofficial Dutch feelers for a compromise found favour with high 
Indonesian and Dutch officials, but not with Prime Minister Drees. The news- 
paper Vrij Nederland expressed astonishment that a nation which had prided 
itself on level-headedness was solemnly believing nonsensical propaganda about 
‘historic ties’ with an area which had been neglected almost completely until 
1949. The map showing dates for the beginning of ‘actual exercise of authority’ 
in the scattered settlements of New Guinea is revealing on that point: all are 
later than 1920, except Merauke (1901). 

The link between Tidore and New Guinea was recognised by the Dutch from 
1660 as a device for excluding rival colonial powers from her eastern flank. 
It remained the basis of Dutch claims to New Guinea down to 1949. Bone 
gives a useful survey of the legal convenience and practical insignificance of 
Tidore’s claim. Only in July 1949, on the eve of the Round Table Conference, 
did the Dutch institute direct administration in place of the formally indirect 
rule exercised in the name of the Sultan of Tidore. It was a last-minute gesture 
to ‘preserve this last emerald from the girdle of emeralds ... as a last 
relic to the Netherlands crown’, as the diehards put it. It was as inauspicious 
an omen for the independence talks as was the December 29 Decree, instituting 
the traditional colonial administration in New Guinea, for the two-day old 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Is it surprising that Indonesians distrusted 
Duteh good faith? 


J. A. C. Mackie 
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THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN. J. Russell Andrus and Azizali F. Mohammed. 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 517. Australian price 64/9. 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF EAST PAKISTAN. Nafis Ahmad. Oxford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 361. U.K. price 50/-. 


Both these books are essentially sound, clear, and competently written 
accounts of their subjects ; neither is more. The Economy of Pakistan will of 
course be of more general utility, though it is perhaps not quite so well-written 
nor so interesting in itself as Ahmad’s book. Both books contain a number of 
factual errors, usually quite minor ; more serious are some curious omissions 
and emphases. By all odds the most striking of these is that Ahmad manages 
to have a whole chapter on agricultural history, and at least some (though 
most inadequate) reference to tenurial problems, without so much as mention- 
ing the Permanent Settlement of 1793. Andrus and Mohammed have a reasonably 
good chapter on Land Tenure, very sketchy to the purist but adequate to the 
immediate purpose, and it is clear that the task of unscrambling the Permanent 
Settlement will continue to bedevil rural administration for years. 

Some of the chapters in The Economy of Pakistan started as student papers, 
and despite the statement that ‘practically nothing of the original papers 
remains’ (p. ix), that is what the four transport chapters look like: a mass 
of detail on tracks and wharves which would be in place in a really detailed 
monograph in regional geography. On the other hand the discussion of resources 
has some very odd gaps: Pakistan is poor enough in minerals, but need not 
be robbed of salt and chromite. Much of the space devoted to insignificant detail 
could have been used to fill the most serious hiatus of all : the absence, but for 
one footnote and two chapters on labour and the refugees (and even these, 
though they have some grim pages, lack much feeling of local identity), of any 
discussion of the Pakistani nature of Pakistan’s economic problems. 

There is, it is true, a very perfunctory introduction headed ‘Land and People’ 
(and a much better treatment of irrigation problems); there is also reference 
(p. viii) to the current Plan as ‘primarily Pakistani in conception’. To this 
reviewer, the Pakistan Five Year Plan appears a (correctly) more modest version 
of the Indian First Five Year Plan : it is none the worse for that. The Pakistani 
Village Aid Programme also looks very much like a suitably scaled-down version 
of India’s Community Development Project. But nowhere have we any explicit 
discussion, scarcely even any implicit reference, to the Islamic cultural tradition, 
which is by no means irrelevant to current problems. One need not take too 
seriously starry-eyed publicists who fail to reconcile the Koranic prohibition of 
usury with the fantastically brutal extortions of Pathan moneylenders and 
Sindhi landlords ; but surely the highly mercantile tradition of Muslim ‘big 
business’ throws considerable light on the difficulties of industrial capital 
formation; and again, the fact that Muslim shariat law (insisting on inheritance 
between all heirs, female as well as male) applies since 1948 in the Punjab 
deserves much much more emphasis than it gets in the footnote on p. 25. 

This major reservation apart, The Economy of Pakistan is likely to become 
a very useful general reference; the later chapters, dealing with the more 
orthodox problems of trade and finance, are especially useful, though even here 
the material on Provincial finances, while largely irrelevant under the new 
dispensation of only two units, is also on a scale more appropriate toa mono- 
graph. But on the whole the book can be recommended as a solid if uninspired 

survey. 
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It is with diffidence that one says it, but neither book is edited to the standard 
that one expects of the Oxford University Press. Andrus and Mohammed have 
no glossary and several terms such as zamindar, zakat, izzat, chak, are either 
not defined at all or only many pages after first appearance ; and there are 
two bad slips, ‘insulation’ (solar: precisely the opposite of what is meant !) 
on p. 12, ‘erophytic’, a non-existent word, on p. 113. Ahmad has an excellent 
glossary, but the editing is very poor: very queer, and not even consistent, abbre- 
viations in the footnotes, such horrors as The Lusiado (p. 104) and ‘cocoanuts 
(Cocos nuafera)’ (p. 156 — twice), amongst others. The publisher’s reader 
has not done his job. 

Ahmad’s book itself has less to attract the economist than The Economy of 
Pakistan. Here too we have some strange emphases: the discussion in places 
seems inconsequental; some of it is rather too obviously gazetteer enumeration; 
the pre-British history is perhaps (and as usual) somewhat idealised. The dis- 
cussion of the pre-partition localisation of the jute industry ignores completely 
the extremely elegant analysis — one would have thought a locus classicus 
of Indo-Pakistani economic geography — in T. R. Sharma’s Location of Industry 
in India. By and large, however, Ahmad presents a clear and comprehensive 
picture of a country very interesting in itself, and the more so since it has had 
to face the problems of a curious quasi-independence. 

From both books one gains the impression of much energy and some definite 
advance in some directions, especially industrial. But the fundamental problem 
remains : to attain more fertility in the fields, less in the home. Reading between 
the lines, the picture is depressing ; but then such is the reality. 


O. H. K. Spate 





